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[For the WomaAn’s JoURNAL.] 


TO J. W. H. 


Farewell, thou poet of the battle hour, 
Yet prophet sweet of peace that is to be! 
God speed thy bark afar to tropic climes, 
God shield thee on the dark and troublous 
sea! 
When the warm glow of San Domingo’s sun 
Shall be around thee in that isle afar, 
May health’s bright roses bloom again with 
thee, 
And thy soft eyes be bright as evening’s star! 


We miss thee—sigh to know thou art not here, 
Where brave co-workers battle for the right, 
To lend thy wisdom and thy ready wit, 
And lead us on to victory with truth’s might! 
But go—God’s will is best, and yet—return! 
Love asketh that this absence be not long; 
Go bring thee early back to those who wait 
To hear thy voice again where true souls 
throng! 
PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


— es —- 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN ENGLAND. 


It is interesting to notice, in the English 
weeklies, the numerous advertisements of Wo- 
men’s Colleges. A single number of the Athe- 
neum (Jan, 6, 72,) contains no less than seven 
of these, besides two advertisements of collegi- 
ate institutes, which apparently amount to 
about the same thing. In some of these adver- 
tisements there is nothing to show that the in- 
stitution described is more than an ordinary 
boarding-school, as in the following instances: 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, DUFFIELD 

HOUSE, LOWER NORWOOD.—The ENSU- 

ING TERM will commence (D. V.) on the 22d of 

January. Fees (inclusive), 60, 80and 100 Gui eas, ac- 

cording to Masters. The latter includes Riding-Les- 

sons, and Season Ticket for Crystal Palace.—Address 
Mrs. or Miss RicHARDSON, as above. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (FOR LADIES) 
48 & 49 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869. LENT TERM 
will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 19, 1872. 
Prospectuses, with particulars respecting Scholarship, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


But other announcements give more particu- 
lars as to the case :— 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
For the Genera! Education of Ladies, and for granting 
Certificates of Knowledge. 

The Classes in the College and School will RE- 
OPEN for the LENT TERM on MONDAY, January 
22d. Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, 
Scholarships, &c , = be had on application to Miss 
MiLWarp, at the College. Special C asses will 
formed on the entry of four Names for the Study of 
Greek, or for Conversation Classes in Modern Lan- 


guages. 
BOARDERS are received by Mrs. Boole and Miss 
Parry in the College; and by Mrs. Smith, 7 Malcombe 
lace, Dorset Square; and Mrs. Searle, 28 Alfred 
lace, Bedford square. 
E. P. PLUMPTRE, M. A., Dean. 


The next is still more elaborate in its offers, 
though the predominance of ornamental 
branches is alarming :— 


ILBURN LADIES’ COLLEGE.—EDU- 

CATION (First-Class) for YOUNG LADIES. 
Twenty Professors in regular attendance. Resident. 
Hanoverian and Parisian Governesses.—Italian, Sig- 
nor Toscani—Latin, Mr, Wilkinson—Piano, Mr. Syd- 
ney Smith, Dr, Austin Pierce, and Mr, Thorp—Harp, 
Mr. F. Chatterton—Singing, Messrs. F. Bodda, F. 
Romer, Pennington, and Vantini—Drawing and 
Painting, Mr. Dearmer (Exhibitor)—Dancing, Mr. 
Barnet—Calisthenics, Mr. Everest— Globes, Mr. Fou- 
taine—Elocution and Composition, Professor Volta— 
Mathematics and Arithmetic, Mr. Hopley—Lectures, 
Mr. Spenser, &c.—Riding, Mrs. Trinder (with Groom). 
Healthy situation. Separate beds. Playground, 
Croquet Lawn, and Covered Walk 100 feet long. 


clusive Terms, Sixt 
Mrs. Dearmer, Kilburn Lad 
Road, Kilburn, London, N. W. 


And this covers much the same range, 
though more modestly :— 

ADIES’ COLLEGE, The WoopLanps, 

4 


Union road, CLAPHAM-Rise. 

The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, 
January 15th, when Classes will be formed for French, 
German, Italian, History, Mathematics, English Lit- 
erature, Latin, Drawing, Singing, Music, &c.—The 
Lectures on Natural History ahd Chemistry will be 
resumed the following week. 


But it is not till we get to these two follow- 
ing that we are within the atmosphere of the 
English university system. ; 

SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN. 
OLLEGE for WOMEN, at HITCHIN, 

The object of this institution is to provide for Wo- 
men a Systematic Education, equivalent to that af- 
forded by the Universities to men. The next En- 
trance Examination, in connection with which ea 
Scholarship will be awarded, will be held in London, 
in JUNE, {s72. 

Copies of Examination Paper for former years, 
and further information, ma obtained on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Davies, 17 Cunning- 
ham-place, London, N. W. 

QT. PETER’S COLLEGE, EATON-SQUARE, 

; 8. W. 

“A” MISTRESS will presatiy be WANTED, at a 
rogressive Salary of not less than £100, on the 30th of 
Seoeery, for a high-class Day-school, for Girls, likely 
to be opened by this Association, near Victoria Ter- 
minus, W. In order to secure thoroughness of Ed- 
ucation, by submitting the Pupils to University and 
other Examinations, Candidates should hold Diplo- 
mas as having themselves successfully passed such 
Examinations, with Testimonials to their experience 
in Class-teaching. Gentiewomen, aged 25 or u 
wards, may learn further particulars by addressing 
| the Rev. B. W. Ginsowe, Head Master. 
| H, OWGAN, LL.D., Secretary. 


Here we begin to see how the admirable 
| system of university examinations, extending 
| to both sexes, is already stretching an influ- 
{ence down through the preparatory schools. 

Indeed, one of the “collegiate schools” exhib- 
| its this more thoroughly than any of these 
| “colleges,” for it announces that “ninety-three 
pupils have passed the university local exam- 
‘ination. Twenty-six with honors.” This is 
the “North London Collegiate School for 
Girls,” apparently a cheap institution, its high- 
| est price being fifteen guineas per annum. 

But the crowning illustration of the good 
done by this system of university examina- 
tions is in the following advertisement, not of 
aschool, but of a teacher. 


S VISITING GOVERNESS.—A LADY, 

who holds a First-Class Certificate from Cam- 
| bridge University, and two first-class certificates from 
Queen’s College, w'shes an ENGAGEMENT as above. 
Subjects taught: Thorough English (Language, Liter- 
ature, Advanced Arithmetic), Parisian French, 
Grammatical and Conversational, German and Latin. 
Prepares for Cambridge and Hitchin Examinations.— 
Address, GoVERNESS, care of Mr, Lucock, Chemist, 
230 Tottenham Court-road. 


Here is education for women placed on the 
same practical ground on which the educa- 
tion of young men rests; the remarkable val- 
ue of a diploma from some adequate authority. 

Why does an American girl who is training 
herself for a teacher wish to go to Harvard or 
Cornell or Michigan, rather than to Vassar or 
Mount Holyoke? Because the diploma of 
the man’s college will be worth twice as much 
to her, in her ‘‘struggle for life.’ In this she 
shows herself wiser than her advisers; there is 
no teacher so practical as is the sense of per- 
sonal need. Just what the diplomas of these 
colleges will do for American girls is done 
for this lady by her first-class certificate from 
Cambridge University. 

But it must never be forgotten that the con- 
ditions of women’s education are so different 
in England and in America, that it is hardly 
possible tocompare them. In England the ed- 
ucation of girls is proceeding from above down- 
wards, in every sense; here, from below up- 
wards, Girls of the highest social position are 
those best educated ; in America it is just the 
other way, since girls of the middle classes (if 
we have any) receive afar better education in 
high schools and normal schools than the 
daughters of more exclusive families ob- 
tain. In England, the strong point is the 
university system, and the best hope of the 
schools, public or private, is that the universi- 
ty examinations may give vigor and life to 
them. In America, our universities are far 
less developed in their sphere than our public 
schools in theirs. If it were possible to com- 
bine the strong points of both systems, and to 
furnish for the English university examina- 
tions such a class of trained pupils as our high 
and normal schools afford, there would be a 
vast step taken in the education of women. 
And what with the new school system of Eng- 
land on the one side, and the gradual opening 
of American universities to women on the oth- 
er, it is possible that the next twenty years may 
see this combination brought to pass, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. T. W. HL 


Guineas py annum.— Address 
es’ College, Carlton 
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| A meetitig of the New York Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Society was held in the Clinton 
| street Presbyterian church, at Tenth and Clin- 
| ton streets, New York,two weeks ago. The 
| annual statement was read, and addresses 
| made by Dr, Hamlin and others. An auxit- 
| iary society was formed. Its object is tg ‘‘aid 
| the general society in sending to foreign fields 

and sustaining female missionaries, Bible- 

readers and teachers, who shall labor among 


Best and unlimited Diet, Average number, 30, lu- | heathen women and children.” 





LETTERS FROM THE LECTURE FIELD. 


At the depot, waiting for a belated train. | 
INDIANAP OLIS, IND, Feb. 17,1872. { 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I had hoped to send you 
almost weekly letters during my absence in 
the West. But I have lectured somewhere 
every evening but two since I left home, the 
3d of January. And the farther one goes west- 
ward, the longer and more fatiguing grow the 
routes, so that not only lack of time, but weari- 
ness, has compelled my silence. The way of | 
the lecturer in the West, this winter, like the | 
way of the transgressor, has been hard. In- 
tensely cold weather and heavy snows have | 
hindered travel, and upset the calculations of | 
the Lecture Bureaus, and I have sometimes 
been at my wits’ end to know how to reach ) 
my appointments. I have thus far filled every 
engagement, though I nearly failed in three | 
instances. 

I started from Columbus, O., for Lansing, | 
Mich., one morning at half-past ten o’clock. 
I was on the road all that day, the following | 
night, and the next day until eight in the 
evening, before reaching my destination. 
Once we were thrown from the track by a 
broken rail, and detained three hours, with 
the thermometer nine degrees below zero..| 
The next day, when it was still colder, the | 
engine broke an axle, and the only possible 
thing to be done with our train was to at- 
tach it to a freight train, crawling along 
from station to station, and stopping from | 
thirty minutes to an hour at each place, to 
discharge freight. It was nearly seven in | 
the afternoon when we reached Jackson. | 
Lansing is thirty-seven miles distant, where 
I was advertised to lecture at eight of the same 
evening. But I had telegraphed ahead for a | 
special train for my own accommodation; it | 
was promised, and on arriving at Jackson, I 
found it waiting for me. 

A. Watson, Esq., the Superintendent of the | 
Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw Road, went | 
himself in charge of the train, for great speed | 
was necessary,and great speed wasrisky with 
the rails as brittle as glass, because of the in- | 
tense cold. We went flying, reached Lansing 
at eight; the Lecture Committee to whom I 
had telegraphed that I was on the was had 
held the audience, and met me with a car- | 
riage. Hon. Mr. Bingham, my escort, is | 
Chairman of the Republican State Committee, | 
and as I am considered a left-handed member 
of the Republican party since the day I went | 
to the Massachusetts State Convention at 
Worcester, as a delegate, the pleasant rooms | 
of the State Committee were put at my ser- 
vice fora slap-dash toilette of ten minutes. 
Leaving all sorts of feminine paraphernalia | 
scattered round the room, in the agony of my 
haste, I rushed to the lecture-hall. Returning | 
at the close to collect the scattered apparel, I 
found a gentleman in charge, who had been | 
eyeing the frantically-tossed-about female rai- 
ment, in a state of mind that may be inferred 
from his remark, that “he’d been wondering | 
what was to pay.” (Private, and strictly con- 
fidential, and to be read only by women : Dear | 





| 
| 
| 


| as for her sons. 


master of Lansing is a woman—and a grand 
woman, too—with $800 salary. 

At the depot,in the ticket-office, I found a 
woman as ticket-seller for two roads, who is 
paid the same salary as a man for the same 
work, making daily returns to one road, and 
weekly returns to the other. I silently 
watched her for a half hour, to see if there 
was anything in her manner or bearing to 
criticise. I found nothing. Her manner was 
quiet, she was absorbed in her employment, 
seemed utterly lacking. in self-consciousness, 
answered the thousand and one questions 
launched at her, promptly, patiently and po- 
litely, and dealt out tickets and change as ex- 
peditiously as any man. 

Women are notaries public in Michigan, 
and I heard of several who were filling the 
position with credit to themselves, and satis- 
faction to the public. The legal position of 
married women is much better in Michigan 
than in any other State, I think, except Kan- 
sas. A married woman can hold her proper- 
ty owned before marriage, as well as what she 
acquires afterwards, can do business, sign 
notes, leases and contracts, can sue and be 
sued, can will away her property—in short, 


| has most of the rights belonging to her, save 
the legal right to her minor children, and the 


ballot. 

No State in the Union has made such gen- 
erous provision for the education of her daugh- 
ters as Michigan. She does as much for them 
Colleges, legal, medical and 
theological institutions are alike open to men 
and women. And the State University at 


| Ann Arbor boasts of the superior scholarship 
| Of its female students. Hither our girl grad- 
| uates of Chauncy Hall School must wend their 


way, to whom Harvard and Amherst turn 
the cold shoulder. From the days of Harriet 
Hosmer’s girlhood to the present hour, the 


| girls of Massachusetts who have desired a col- 


legiate or professional education, whose ambi- 
tion has aspired to more than mediocrity of 
culture, have been obliged to expatriate them- 
selves, and have left Massachusetts for the un- 
conventional West. And yet New England, and 
Massachusetts in particular, labors under the 
hallucination that she leads the country in 
matters of education, while the truth is that 
the West long since distanced her, in its educa- 
tional provisions for women. 

In Lima, N. Y., Prof. Fiske, of the Methodist 
College there located, told me that for twenty 
years that institution had been graduating 


| women, who had pursued the same course of 


study, and had been graduated with the same 
college degree as men. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., a superb Methodist Col- 
lege has been recently established, with ampie 
funds in its control, which is erecting magnifi- 
cent college buildings, the institution open 
alike to men and women, and on the same 
terms. 

At Wooster, Ohio, the Presbyterians have 
within a few years opened a University to wo- 
men, who enter on the same terms as men. 
Rev. Dr. Lord, whom I formerly knew as Pres- 
ident of the Presbyterian Theological School 


me, and is lecturing on ‘What he Knows about 
Hotels.” He would do well to invoke my as- 
sistance, for I insist that that is a topic to which 
only a woman can do justice. Does he tell 
his audiences of the hotel where the best 
chamber of the house has the kitchen store- 
closet within it? I occupied that room, and 
for three mortal hours endured the visits of 
servants, who came every fifteen minutes for 
flour, sugar, soap, starch, pork, etc. I notified 
the last comer that if the angel Gabriel came 
for pork, soap, flour, or any other staple dur- 
ing the next two hours, I shouldn't let him in, 
as I was going to dress, “La me!’ replied 
Miss Verdancy, “does it take you tew heours 
to dress ?” 

At another hotel I was awakened at day- 
light by a bell, rung furiously, outside the 
house. Sure that some awful catastrophe 
was impending, | sprang out of bed and went 
to the window. A bell large enough for the 
belfry of a small church crowned a pole erect- 
ed at the side of the house, and this was being 
| rung by ablack boy with a vengeance. ‘‘What's 
| the matter?” I inquired. ‘“‘I’se ringin’ for 
| yer to git up,’’ was the grinning response; 
| and the bell clanged away with noise enough 
to wake the sleeping dead. 

Does “Mr. Billings’’ do justice, in his lec- 
| ture, to the minced, hashed, mashed, fried, 
‘baked, boiled and stewed abominations, 
| brought to the table as food, by ragged and 
| uncleanly wajters, the effluvia of whose un- 
| washed persons mingle with the odor of the 
| viands, affecting your appetite in much the 
| Same fashion as would the uncapping of a 
| sepulehre under your nostrils? I go for 
| Catharine Beecher’s cooking school, and when’ 
| it is established, let’s endeavor to get the State 
| Legislature to pass an act, making it.a penal 

offense for any hotel proprietor to employ a 
| cook who has not graduated from this school, 
| with the highest honors. 
I don’t believe Paul wrote by divine inspi- 
| ration, when he gave the injunction, “Eat that 
| which is set before you, asking no questions 
| for conscience’ sake.’ I find it easier to be- 

lieve in that other crabbed precept of his, 
| ““Wives, obey your husbands.”” For the hus- 
band and the wife being one, when you are to 
| obey your husband, you can accomplish it by 
| obeying your own sweet will—which please 
| accept, as the latest exegesis. . 

My trouble is not like Mrs. Burleigh’s. 
| Give me a good hotel, and I will get whatever 
| I desire. For if it is not forthcoming on my 
| order, I visit the office myself, and politely, but 
| persistently, present my claims. And then, 
| by feeing every servant with whom I have to 
‘| deal, I never fail to be comfortably cared for. 
But when you find yourself incarcerated in a 
| comfortless, untidy, frowzy inn—where the 
| landlord is bloated and bleared—where the 
| landlady sweeps the unkempt rooms and pas- 
| sages with a train a yard long, stiff with un- 
| told horrors, out of whose way you keep, as if 
| it were an anaconda—where the atm sphere 
| is redolent of whiskey and tobacco—where the 
| mattresses are stuffed with oak chips, which 
| ensure your early rising, nolens volens—where 





ladies, during the ten minutes I was sole oc- | in Chicago, is at the head of this University. | the house contains nothing that you do want, 
cupant of that committge room, I used my | Formerly not in favor of the coéducation of | and everything that you do not, even to small- 


two eyes to great advantage. And I have | 
ever so many improvements to suggest, when 

we are elected on the political State Commit- | 
tees, and shall have a voice in the furnishing | 


the sexes, he has become one of its most ar- 
dent advocates. He told me that both sexes 
were improved by the commingling in study, 
while the improvement in decorum was beyond 


pox, what then ? M. A. L. 





One of the strongest practical arguments for 


and care of the rooms which are their head- | statement. The grade of scholarships is very | Woman Suffrage is that it would increase and 


quarters, Please remind me of this, whenev- | 
er that time comes.) 

Ihave found no place as yet, in the West, | 
where there is as much interest in the Wo- | 
man Suffrage movement asin Lansing. They | 
have a large, strong, wide-awake organization, | 
hold regular meetings, have $500 in their | 
treasury, and keep at work. The real leader | 
of the organization is Hon. Stephen Bingham, | 
the aforesaid Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, the city post-master, editor 
and proprietor of the Lansing Republican—a | 
man of rare genius, a herculean worker, a sen- 
sible, wise radical, and a man of great power | 
and influence. He is believed in and trusted, | 
and is not merely allowed to lead, he is com- 
pelled to lead. He is, and always has been, a | 
whole souled believer in Woman Suffrage, and | 
30 is his wife, who is his equal, and the sister 
of Wirt Dexter, Esq., of Chicago, a name well | 
known West and East. Mr. Bingham puts 
his widely-known paper, the Lansing Repub- 
lican, at the service of the cause,and there are 
no ablerarticles in advocacy of Woman Suf- 
frage published, than I have read in its col- 
umns. 

Instead of going to the polls to vote under | 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
the women of Lansing published a card, say- 
ing that they wished te vote, and would if 
they were allowed, and this was signed by over 
five hundred names of women, residents of the 
city, and all of them women of the highest so- 
cial position, many of them women of large 
culture, and of wealth, The assistant post- | 


high, equal to that of the very best colleges, 
and there is to be no lowering of the standard, 
nor do the young women desire it. 

At Akron, Ohio, the Universalists are found- 
ing a college which is to be open alike to men 
and women. Three hundred thousand dollars 
are now being put into it, another like sum 
will be at its service at no very remote day, 
and unless those interested are too sanguine— 
and I do not think they are—it will have a mil- 
lion at its command in ten years. The same 
college curriculum is to be marked out for both 
sexes, and there is to be ne partial course, with 
an inferior degree, provided forgiris. I might 
fill columns with similar instances. In the 


| world of work there is the same advance, an 
women are successfully filling positions, and | 
successfully doing work, for which New Eng- | 


lane savans declare them unfitted, and wholly 
without their sphere. 

What a blessed thing it would be, if the ele- 
gant and scholarly Rip Van Winkles who as- 
sisted at the Wesleyan Hall Woman’s Educa- 
tional Meeting could be transported to some of 
these Western colleges, and then be suddenly 
awakened from their profound slumber! 
Would they recant, if they saw in successful 
and harmonious progress, the very order of 
things which they declare can never exist, 
and which they pronounce wholly antagonistic 
to nature, the law of God, and the well being 
of society? “I trow not.” 

“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same Opinion still.’’ 


I see that “Josh Billings” has anticipated 


intensify public interest in politics. The Bos- 
| ton Journal says :— 
| Before we confer the right of suffrage upon 
| women, would it not be well to devise some 
= by which we can make men vote? New 
| York is trying hard to find a method to make 
| some of its inhabitants vote but once, while 
| our trouble in Boston is to bring out what may 
| be termed the tax-paying class of voters. At 
| the last municipal election in this city only 38 
| per cent. of those entitled to vote went to the 
| polls. In old colonial times there was a law in 
| Virginia which was enforced, imposing a fine 
of one hundred pounds of tobacco if a man 
| possessing the right to vote did not exercise 
| his privilege. In these days of clubs to accom- 
| plish all sorts of p , an association to in- 
duce voters to go to the polls would do a vast 
| amount of . If we cannot impose politi- 
| cal disabilities upon non-voters we can at least 
bring public opinion to bear upon those who 
| neglect the first duty of a citizen. 

There is already such an association as the 
Journal recommends. It is known as the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
It does not propose to make voting compulso- 
| ry, but to effect the same object by making it 

attractive and universal. Our government will 
uever be pure and perfect until a majority of 
men and women habitually attend the prima- 
ry meetings. When public affairs are discuss- 
ed in the family circle and womanly conscience 
and sympathy are enlisted, instead of only 38 
per cent. of one half of the citizens voting at 
our city election, 75 per cent. of all the citizens 
will be aroused to the discharge of their politi- 
cal duties—Woman Suffrage will abolish rings 
_ and cliques ard result in a government of the 
| people, H, B. B. 
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THE DOCTOR'S DOSE. 


“The Doctor” writes us as follows: “I will 
tell you in as few words as possible why I ob- 
ject to women practicing medicine. It de- 
tracts very appreciably from the modesty and 
delicacy of my ideal woman, and takes her 
from her proper sphere and duties for which 
God specifically endowed her. 

“*On home's high duties be your women’s 
ts employed, 
Leave to the world its strivings and its void.’”’ 

This is the Doctor's answer, this the Doctor’s 
dose; and for so small a pellet, ’tis wonderful- 
ly nauseous. It “detracts from her modesty 
and delicacy to practice medicine.” Ah! You, 
Doctor, are quite sure it is perfectly proper for 
you, or any other man, young, educated, well 
or ill, agreeable or disagreeable, to take under 
your care young ladies, or old ladies, and treat 
them for their various diseases, in various 
ways to subject them to question and cross- 
question, torturing in the extreme (none the 
less so because done professionally), to compel 
them to undergo operations more agonizing to 
their feelings than their flesh, and yet you are 
equally sure it isno injury to their “modesty or 
delicacy.” If the woman’s delicate nature is 
not injured by your treatment, how, pray, 
could her nature be injured if you reverse the 
case, and allow her to become physician and 
you patient? If it is at all indelicate for one, 
is it not equally indelicate for the other? We 





will not allude to woman’s decided preference 

for the ministrations of her own sex, to the 
wonderful success attending such cases, to the 
high praise bestowed upon some‘of our “wo- 
men doctors’’ by gentlemen of the “old school” 
as well as the new; these things do not re- 
quire repetition, but we pass on to her “prop- 
er sphere,”—the “proper sphere” of your 
ideal woman, whose delicate organisin will not 
allow her to do anything but bear children, 
nurse children, get up nights with children, 

walk with children, rock them, feed them, 
dress them, sew for them, cook for them, in- 
struct them, weep for them, and pray for them ; 
whose ‘‘exquisite modesty” leads her to con- 
fide all tiie more delicate secrets of her being 
to one of the opposite sex, whose ‘‘frailness’’ 
allows her only to make shirts, sew on buttons, 
darn socks, pick up papers thrown down by 
strong creatures, wash, iron, bake, brew, re- 
ceive calls, make calls, play the piano, dance, 
sing, and be agreeable to gentlemen. Useful 
as a kind of upper servant and an occasional 
companion if a wife, or an ornamental addi- | 
tion to society; if unmarried, a person to 
ride with, flirt with, talk sentiment to, or ask | 
you like a child permission to do this or that. 
A pretty doll, to be petted and made much of, | 
if young and wealthy, or patronized and pitied, 
if poor and plain. To sit in a luxurious home 
at her ease whi:e husband, father and broth- 
ers toil, if one of the small class of so-called 
“fortunate women,” or compelled to labor be- 
yond her strength to “‘make both ends meet,” 
if one of the large majority. It is her “‘proper 
sphere”’ to hide all shortcomings to the world 
of whatever nature, toremain always at home 
while others enjoy themselves, to hear of the 
great world about her, and go on toiling and 
sighing, longing for the end to come, were it 
not “‘for the children.”’ 

* If she bears trial quietly, taking her burden 
to the Master’s feet, the charitable men of her 
husband’s circle will say in the club-room, 
“What a prosy, faded thing —— has for a wife ;” 
if she struggles on bravely, hopefully, deter- 
mined not to be put down either by neglect, un- 
kinduiess, or a starving heart, the men (we will 
not call them gentlemen), will say “—— has a | 
wife too smart altogether; a man should never | 
allow his wife to surpass him.’’ These wo- | 
men may either of them toil in secret to add | 
funds to the household treasury, as hundreds | 
are doing to-day in America, not because they 
are ashamed of honest labor, but the com- | 
mands of their protectors must be obeyed: | 
“For Heaven’s sake don’t let people know you | 
earn money; it would disgrace me forever ; but 
see here, dear, could you possibly loan me ten 
dollars?” And out comes the money she was 
saving for baby’s much-needed cloak. 

The earnings of many a wife are thus spent. 
‘Has a wife talent? it comes within her “prop- 
‘er sphere” to make bargains in strange places 

with strange men for the product of her brains. 


Has she skillful fingers ? bundl«s pass secret- 
ly to and fro containing a bridal dress or an 
infant's wardrobe. Does she perform this la- 
bor in addition to her “home’s high duties’’ 
while the husband issleeping? It is perfectly 
proper, her “sphere,” you know, “for which 
God has specifically endowed her.” Are these 
exceptional cases? notat all. Take any ward 
in the city except the wealthiest, and go from 
house to house; if you can coax out the truth, 
you will find the majority of the women, even 
in quite luxurious homes, are obliged to do 
some outside work, in addition to the care of 
their families,—women you have met again 
and again in society, and almost envied for 
their happy surroundings,—women, in many 
cases, whose early home was a happy place, 
where life's wants were supplied without a 
care. Some “take music scholars,” some teach 
the languages, some a day or boarding school, 
many “run sewing-machines” for various kinds 
of work, others ‘do dressmaking,” “take in 











pisia sewing,” fluting, “gentlemen’s washing,” 
‘give lessons in embroidery, painting, wax- 


work, tint photographs, keep books, tie fringe, 
make buttons, knit shawls, bind shoes, go out 
nursing, or, hardest of all, write for the papers 
and magazines.” 

These are all women with home cares, wo- 
men who must go out to make their wants 
known, and who do it as quietly as possible. 
Their children attend good schools, and enter 
good society, their husbands are engaged in 
various pursuits, working from eight to ten 
hours per day, while the wife and mother 
works frequently eighteen. 

An occasional party, an evening at the 
opera, or-a summer vacation, braces up the 
tired body and refreshes the tired mind of the 
educated woman, while her less cultivated 
neighbor enjoys a little gossip, a little reading, 
much planning aud contriving, and her am- 
bitious hopes, until death closes her labors. 
And this is her “proper sphere.” She may, 
and does, come in contact with vulgar people, 
may receive abuse when she cannot defend 
herself, and work as hard as she can, but the 
world must not know it. Allow me to ask if 
one of these educated women alluded to were 
to go from house to house visiting the sick in- 
stead of giving music lessons, would it be less 
“womanly or delicate’? . Because I am happy, 
surrounded with every luxury, and blessed 
with a loving husband and lovable children, 
shall I close my eyes to the needs of the large 
body of women who are not thus favored? 
Because my home is pleasant, shall I forget 
the homeless ones? Because my children are a 
source of unfailing comfort and furnish full em- 
ployment for my time, does that prove it wrong 
for my neighbor to spend hers in the practice 
of any profession for which God has endowed 
her? If he bestows on us talents, taste and 
skill for any particular thing, or work, do we 
do wrong to cultivate the talent or pursue the 


calling? Does he implant instincts or taste, | 


tact, and natural fitness, for us to crush them 
out? Because six women in our immediate 
circle lead lives of “elegant leisure,” does that 
make it sinful for sixteen to choose a life of 
usefulness? Because you see on your right 
hand one woman happy and living a full, rich 
life, can you not see also on your left twenty 
who are simply going through life in a nega- 
tively happy way, enduring with hungry 
hearts ? : 

Because you, Doctor, would exalt women to 
some high place out of love and admiration, 
is it wrong for her to prefer working at your 
side, her heart in your work if it may be, in 
her own if it must? 

“On home’s high duties,” &c. Are home du- 
ties, as society and custom now construe them, 
either high or elevating? Are they not on 
the contrary foolish, exhausting, aud unsatis- 
factory? They should be high, we grant, mar- 
riage should be holy, sacred, and eternal, but 
is it so to-day? A true marriage most cer- 
tainly is, but alas, alas, for their rarity! 

Woman must take her full share of blame in 
all the shortcomings of society, but we speak 
“that we do know” when we assert that the 
so-called follies of women are almost entirely 
the fault of men. We do not smoke, chew, 
drink, gambie, or practice dishonest tricks and 
call it “all fair,’ but “we acknowledge our 
manifold transgressions, and our sins are ever 
before us.” 


We love dress ; so do men, and praise a wo- 
man’s costume sooner than her face or her 
mental qualities ; “‘lovely manners” and ‘‘sen- 
sible words’’ are secondary with the gentle- 
men. We love praise, men make it pleasant 
tous. We like to please; God doubtless “en- 
dowed us specifically” for it as well as men; 
both seem to like it. We are vain; so are 
men, vain for themselves and us; during 
years of travel the vainest person we ever 
met was a handsome man. We are proud of 
small feet; men rave about them at all times. 
We shun coarse labor, fearing to soil our hands; 
men laud a pretty hand in song and story. 
We use cosmetics; so do men, and the supe- 
rior of the aforesaid “handsome man” in this 
art we have yet to find. We talk nonsense: 











so do men until we are disgusted, but dare not | 
risk a rational topic, lacking in courage, lest | 


we be called “strong-minded.” When men 
cease to talk of “lovely feet” and “exquisite 
ankles,” ‘‘our girls” willtake to wearing stout 
shoes large enough to allow the blood to circu- 
late. When men stop talking of “elegant 
forms’’ and taper waists, women will stop lac- 
ing; as to padding, any fashionable tailor will 
tell you the amount in one coat is equal to that 
in a dozen dresses. When men show more 
attention to good, sensible women, sensibly and 
properly dressed, than to a fashionable lady, 
sensible women will not be as rare as now. 
When men praise a natural industrious hand, 
sooner than a pinched lazy one, they will find 
industrious hands more plentiful, and will not 
be answered as a bankrupt friend of ours was 
recently. “My dear, couldn’t you possibly do up 
your laces ? I don’t mean to find fault, but Mad- 
ame’s bill was really enormous.” “Of course I 
can’t, and won’t, Herbert ; you must be crazy ; 
ruin my hands, when you have told me hun- 
dreds of times you fell in love with my hand 
at the piano before you saw my face! do up 
laces, indeed! then you'll be falling in love 
with some one else with a pretty hand and 
laugh at my ugly ones.” When men cease to 
admire and extol helpless, inefficient women 
such women will cease to exist. When men 
openly show their contempt fora woman who 





screams or faints on the first intimation of dan- 
ger, women will stop screaming and fainting. 
When men cease to torment their wives with 
disagreeable comparisons concerning dress, as, 
“Her dress is not near so pretty as Mrs. So-and- 
So’s,” women will care less for display, and be 
scolded less for extravagance. 

When men take their full share of “home 
duties’ and help train the children, and ele- 
vate the surroundings of home, instead of 
leaving a wife all the burdens to bear alone, 
the duties may possibly become “high’’ enough 
to attract our best women. When men re- 
fuse to marry women until properly fitted for 
their position, and women refuse men for 
similar reasons, marriage may come to be the 
holy institution God meant it should be, di- 
vorces will become less frequent, and married 
women too happy to practice medicine, too 
busy preaching at home to seek the pulpit, 
too much occupied to, write for the press, or 
work button-holes at three cents apiece to 
buy Johnnie’s Sunday pants, too selfish to care 
what takes place in the world around, and will 
rest in their “proper sphere.” The “single wo- 
men and widows” may preach, practice medi- 
cine, make good lawyers, or any other thing 
for which they are ‘‘specifically endowed.” 

What a shocking thing, Doctor, if a married 
woman should discover her mistake and find 
she was specifically endowed for a single one! 
I return you dose for dose—may it aid your 
digestion and warm your heart. 

KATE TRUE, 


WOMAN’S FUTURE POSITION. 


In the course of human events nothing is 
more certain than that both man and woman 
will occupy positions, in relation to each other, 
that will insure the fullest and most advan- 
tageous social and moral development. Itmust 
be obvious to the most casual observer, that 
the progress of the human race in the scale of 
being is upward, directed by a Divine Agency, 
who uses the best means to promote the well- 
being of all his creatures, 

History is filled with events that give evi- 
dence of this Divine Agency in human affairs, 
and there is no power now, and never has been 
in the past, that can defeat the purpose of God 
in the accomplishment of’ his plan regarding 
the children of men, In view of this final des- 
tiny and certain advancement, it is only neces- 
sary to know whether enlarged privileges for 
woman will permanently advance the moral 
interests of humanity or not, to determine the 
final success of the reform advocated by the 
Woman’s JouRNAL. If they will, there is no 
power on earth that can defeat the purpose of 
God. We believe it is within the province of 


all men and women, in the exercise of their | 


reason, to ascertain the true course of events 
and to assist in the work of advancing humani- 
ty in a purer and happier life. It is evi- 
dent to our minds, that to free society from 
many evils that exist, woman must be elevat- 
ed to a position equal, in all respects, with that 
occupied by man. That in this position she 
will confer the greatest benefit to society, is 
evident from the fact, that in proportion as wo- 
man has been advanced in influence and 
importance, mankind has been benefited. 
Through this reform woman has an opportu- 
nity of conferring a still greater blessing upon 
humanity, and believe she will be equal to the 
opportunity. 

Advantage of position is what women need. 


| This can be secured to them only by equality 


with men. Women neither ask, nor expect, 
more than equality. This implies indepen- 
dence, self-reliance and full citizenship. This 
would enable all women, as it does men, to 
choose their own destiny, subject to conditions 
and circumstances, 

When woman is advanced to her proper po- 
sition, great moral reformations in society will 
occur, affecting favorably not only women but 
men. Let Christian men and women, who are 
laboring to repress the evils that entail so 
much misery upon the world, aid in giving the 
women of our land greater power and influ- 
ence, by the exercise of suffrage, so that they 
may more effectually combat the sources of 


their present afflictions. 
C, A. WILLARD. 


——— — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Owing to sickness, I have been unable to 
send you an account of the Woman Suffrage 
Convention which was held on the 23d and 
24th of January,in the pleasant little town of 
Bloomfield, Greene County, Ind. Wehad such 
a pleasant meeting, and such cheering success, 
that, like the newly-converted Christian, we 
hasten to let our friends know of our joy. 

The meeting was called to order, and Miss 


Amanda Way duly installed as presiding offi- | 


cer, and Mrs. Annie B. Campbell as recording 
secretary. 
was packed, through two days’ attendance, 
with as intelligent, active and good-looking an 
audience as we often find. Miss Way of Indi- 
anapolis is a fine presiding officer, and during 
the discussion of the resolutions, which was 
participated in by the legal fraternity of Greene 
County, held the speakers to parliamentary 
usages with the commanding air of a geueral. 

Mrs. Swank of Indianapolis was the leading 
spirit, and was instant in season and out of 
season with her arguments, replies and witti- 
cisms. She addressed an audience on the first 


The time-honored old court-house 


evening of the Convention, and was listened to 
with eager attention. She gave a clear, logical 
address, briefly canvassed the platform of our 
movement, and wound up with some eloquent 
passages full of enthusiasm. She was followed 
| by short speeches from several well-known cit- 
izens, who expressed themselves thoroughly 
converted by the lady. 

The second day’s proceedings were opened 
by a scriptural argument on the suffrage ques- 
tion by Mrs. Harrow of Worthington, Greene 
County. She is a lady of commanding appear- 
ance, and her well-known Christian character 
spoke as loudly for the cause as her essay, 
which was well written, well considered, and 
conclusive. “Her boys,” as she styled some of 
the legal fraternity of Bloomfield,—for be it 
known she is of age enough to have sons 
grown,—ably defended the cause, and were as 
much drawn toward it through her influence 
as the arguments themselves. 

Mrs. A. G. Cavins, of Bloomfield, addressed 
the meeting on the second evening in a short, 
pithy, well delivered address, and as she re- 
marked “‘it was her first attempt to give vent to 
her views on the subject,—she had heretofore 
done so through the generally considered prop- 
‘er escape-valve, her husband,” it was well 
done. 

Mrs. Annie B, Campbell, of Rockville, Ind., 
next addressed the meeting. The court-house 
was full to its utmost capacity, and for one 
hour and a half they listened with intense in- 
terest. She asks the suffrage on the ground of 
justice. As it is granted to men on the 
strength and test of manhood, so she asks it 


of her passages were eloquent, and she ended 


default on account of the “apathy” of her hear- 
ers. 

A Woman Suffrage Association was organiz- 
ed for Greene County, consisting at the first 
meeting of sixty members, with Mrs, Harrow 
as President, and Mrs, A. G. Cavins as Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

So ended the first Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion ever held in Greene Co., and we took our 
leave with many regrets, and many good wishes 
for the pleasant citizens of Bloomfield. The 


beauty, and encourage us to work in the dark 


of warm hearts, where we do not get so much 

womanly sympathy and manly encourage- 

ment. A PARTICIPANT. 
ROCKVILLE, INb., Feb. 7, 1872. 


—<—— 


WOMAN IN GERMANY. 


your readers a translation from German, of a 
brochure upon “The Propagation of Instruc- 
tion,” from the able pen of Frau V. Littrow of 
Vienna, Austria, whose husband is the well- 
known Proiessor of Astronomy and Director 
of the Astronomical Department in the Royal 
University of Vienna. She is a woman of 
great intellectual power, and endowed with a 
versatility of talent that makes her a bright 
light in all circles, literary, artistic, and musi- 
cal. Her house is a charming center, where 
scientists, savans, and earnest workers in all 
directions, find a hospitable welcome. 

With all the demands that home, society and 
the pen make upon her, she nevertheless finds 
time for benevolent work, she encourages 
those who try to help themselves, and has al- 
ways some plan of relief, and aid to offer the 
needy. 

You will see how clearly she touches upon 
political topics. ‘‘We have just passed through 


held impossible. It seems to the Germanic 
people, ridiculed by Napoleon as idiologists, a 
natural intellectual supremacy which shows 
itself by visible deeds. 

“It has in this shown its capability, which is 
not, asin previous centuries, the result of mere 





gained by means of an education of the people 
| as a whole. 


| “Powerfu) and terrible was the struggle be- | 


tween these two highly educated and brave 
| nations, combatting each other with all of the 
| scientifically and technically improved wea- 
pons. 
of the great nation marching at the head of 
civilization was completely outweighed by the 
| inspiration for the unity of the long-divided 
German Fatherland, kept in political depen- 





| dency through foreign intervention. With fear | 


| and trembling we looked upon the solution 

which should decide the political and moral 
) supremacy of the Romanic or the German na- 
tions. 

“The fortune of battle, formerly dependent 
| upon accident, now depends more upon a 
| carrying out in details, than upon strength, 
and the blind fury of battle. We all know that 


bravery; not to the people, thoughtless and 
| fanatica!ly excited masses, indifferent to life and 
death, but to that nation would victory be 
granted which united in the greatest degree 
heart and bravery with intelligence, and in 
whose rank and file was found the greatest 
number of that ennobled class which we ex- 
press in a word—the intelligent. On which 





for women on the test of womanhood. Some | 


by appealing to the women not to let it go by | 


strength and encouragement we have received | 
there will flow out in little rills of grace and | 


places of the earth, away from the sunshine | 


It is with great pleasure that I lay before | 


a terrible war, such as the nineteenth century | 


brutal force, but the product of a superiority, | 


The long-fed representation of the glory | 
‘| children of different ages can scarcely be kept 


proper combination in general, and a skillful 


not to the leader, who with sword in hand | 
rushed to the engagement, with the wildest | 


side the majority of this aristocracy of the mind 
predominated, results only could teach; statis- 
tical reports gave no clue thereto. They fore- 
told only how many princes, counts and no- 
blemen there were, how many professors and 
M. D.’s, how many collegiate and technical 
scholars, how many could read and write in 
the regiment; but they gave no decisive report 
of the genealogy of a general cultivation inher- 
ited through generations—an intelligence of 
the whole people. ... 

“The mental progress of a nation does not 
proceed from one generation; it requires, on 
the contrary,a chain of conditions; and an un- 
interrupted development of intelligence, which 
makes thereal basis of cultivation. The Unit- 
ed States of America settles the question upon 
this point. 

“The real advantage which trans-Atlantic 
civilization gained lay less in the abundance of 
an untouched soil, in the riches of mountains 
and forests, and in the network of innumera- 
ble streams, binding the land together and 
making it everywhere accessible, than that the 
first settlers, the Adams and Eves of this vir- 
gin paradise, were Europeans, sons and daugh- 
ters of a culture of many thousand years, and 
that the New World began its social and politi- 
cal organizations with mature mental capabil- 
ities; while the Old World had the task of 
bringing up slowly its unskilled children. 

“The Old World lay, and lies still, in the bond- 
age of circumstances which date from the time 
of its ignorance, and the question comes if the 
education of a people is the necessary requisite 
of the State, and if cll shall take part in it; as 
if the. question had not been solved. In Amer- 
| ica, where the whole( ?) people are called to the 
| duty of the State, where each( ?) as voter, as ju- 
ryman, and as senator, fulfills his duty toward 

the whole, the possibility of an attainable 
| education for individuals is the highest aim for 
| the whole; and hence, in the course of gener- 
| ations, a rapidly inherited educational element 
| has extended to that country, which seems to 
| secure to it, for the present, and for the future, 
| an indubitable preponderance, . .. In Europe, 
| in the country, and in distant villages in the 
mountain districts, a primitive condition pre- 
vails, and the majority of parents have no 
knowledge of reading aud writing. Gifted chil- 
| dren, even, spend years in learning subjects, 
while we meet educated families where 
knowledge has been indigenous. We find the 
like prominent talents existing in the children 
of parents who have applied themselves in cer- 
tain directions, We see not unfrequently chil- 
dren of four and five years, of rausical families, 
intuitively seek upon the piano tunes of melo- 
dy. 

“The history of art shows that most promi- 
nent masters were descendants of families 
highly gifted in art. Science teaches us that 
| even the function of seeing is brought to a 
| higher state of perfection by observation. ... 
| Daily experience convinces us that the more 
we use the muscles the stronger they are. 
What cost the ancestor a powerful effort of 
the intellectual forces, is shown as a talent in 
the grandson, anc thus each organic being 
may transmit to the germ an inheritance 
which is an heirloom of the race.’’ 

Frau von Littrow’s ideas upon schools are 
especially interesting, as they show how differ- 
ent a relation the teacher of Germany holds 
to the people, and in what a different light the 
occupation is viewed. Instead of a noble pro- 
fession as with us, it seems a menial service 
with thein, 

She says, “The importance of the school final- 
ly recognized, one cannot conceal the difficul- 
ties with which it has to contend. One of the 
most important difficulties lies in the lack of 
competent teachers. .. . The task of the present 
day does not consist alone in the acquirement 
of knowledge, but in its dissemination. General 
education is the first requisite of States in 
which people are to govern themselves by rep- 
resentatives. 

“The school has thus completely changed its 
position, and from a mere civil institution, 
has become the most important factor of politi- 
cal prosperity. It is therefore a pressing duty 
of authorities, and of city governments, and 
of all humanitarian societies, and of each in- 
dividual, in whose heart a sympathy lies for 
| the progress of his fatherland, to prevent 
ca cessation of instruction, .. . In the country, 











| 


separate, because the time of one teacher is 
{not sufficient to instruct the numberless 
| crowds in different classes. The schoolmas- 
ter is often devoid of the most necessary 
knowledge, and wholly unfit for his place, be- 
cause he could find nothing else to do, as a 
means of support. The cause for this lies in 
| the daily-increasing disinclination of the young 
| men to devote themselves to teaching, and 
| hence the necessity of using any who will ded- 
icate themselves tv acalling so depressing and 
| distasteful as this is to men. If it is so diffi- 
| cult now to fill these positions, how much 
| more difficult will it be when the consequences 
of the present war are fully felt. Thousands 
of talented men and brave youths have not 
returned from the battle-field, and to the hun- 
dreds returned in sale:y, other employments 
are left vacant by those who were slain. Will 
those who have tasted the cup of the glory 
of battle, be inclined to earn the scanty bread 
of the recluse, mental pioneers? Even if 
it were possible now to fill the deusand for 
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school-teachers, will not each war, even each 
danger of war, with compulsory military duty, 
dissolve the scanty contingent of teachers?.... 

“No amelioration has been granted the teach- 
er in this position, while in all spheres of soci- 
ety a modification has taken place,—a greater 
pecuniary compensation for greater labor, 
greater honors for responsibilities; his pover- 
ty does not, as it does the poor Protestant pas- 
tor, in the most retired parts of the country, 
bring him compensation in his family and 
home. With the enticing prospects that 
offer themselves to young men in industrial, 
commercial and technical fields, it is not sur- 
prising if they refuse to devote themselves 
to the tiresome and unprofitable calling of 
teacher. ... If we go back to the soufrce, and 
ask how it happens that a calling which in 
previous times always found individuals suited 
to it, to which excellent men dedicated them- 
selyes with heart and soul, is now-a-days 





only rarely accepted by them, we must consid- 
er the progress that the art of teaching has 
made. 

“The position of the teacher, which gave to 
the youth the first ideas of reading and writ- 
ing and arithmetic, has been much changed, 
since this knowledge is required of the most 
menial servant and of fifteen-year-old chil- 
dren. It was an esteemed one, as long as 
the teacher stood above the greater part of 
the community by this knowledge, and belong- 
ed to the wise heads, upon which had fallen 
the sun’s rays of intelligence, in that he was 
competent to read print!.... 

“The greatest hindrance to women, as teach- 
ers, seems the prejudice that exists against 
the efforts they make, and these will with 
right-exist, so long as the education of girls 
leaves a full development of the mind impossi- 
ble. , 

“The convent, as well as the strict and isola- 
ted family education, formerly made them 
disinclined to independent opinions, and re- 
tarded a ripened mentality, without which it 
is impossible to confide to them the instruc- 
tion of youth. 

“The first question to solve in the conveyance 
of women to the office of teacher, is the doing 
away with this superficial, disconnected in- 
struction, and their admittance into preparato- 
ry schools and semiuaries for boys, or the erec- 
tion of gymnasiums for girls. But the inustruc- 
tion must in no way differ from that given the 
aspirants for teachers among men. State and 
community can only consent to the application 
of women’s powers, in so far as they give like 
evidence of capability for teaching. ... 

“In one of the largest capitals of Germany 
recently, it was proposed to organize and carry 
into effect schools for women, in the same 
manner as those for men, but unconquerable 
difficulties arose, from the sharp and diverse 
judgments that scientists gave. A recog- 
nized authority in the pedagogue circle in- 
formed us, that women by nature were not 


School, where they have learned a good deal 
of Latin, French, mathematics, history, and 
natural and mental science, aside from a do- 
mestic experience, which has given them the 
rudiments of housekeeping, cooking and dress- 
making tu a degree that will enable them to 
master the whule with’a little practice. A 
teacher is constantly employed, who makes 
use of the more advanced pupils as pupil- 
teachers, and yet, these girls are taught noth- 
ing but reading, writing, and'tlie rudiments of 
arithmetic, geography and grammar. Two 
servants are employed, and the rest of the do- 
mestic work is done by the girls, each of 
whom, each week, washes and irons her own 
clothes, and goes through a variety of individ- 
ual operations in imitation of the barbarous 
phase of civilization, which makes little use of 
the division of labor principle. I asked the | 
matron why the girls were not urged on in 
their studies, and cited the results of our 
American experience in educating the lowest 
classes. I said,“ With systematic arrangements 
these girls have ample time to be well educat- 
e@ and fitted for any work.” The answer was, 
“What can they find to do? They are com- | 
pelled to fall into these lines of domestic work, 
and it has seemed to us best to fit them to be 
happy in them. If we should educate them 
better, they would be dissatisfied, and this 
dissatisfaction would open to them tempta- 
tions. We try to confine their tastes and am- 
bitions wholly to these matters, among which 
we feel sure they are to spend their lives.’’ 
“But,” I said, “you give them a life of leisure, 
idleness, and almost luxury here; they are 
shut off from the world; they know nothing 
of temptation from experience, and you have 
not taught them to think and reason. Do 
you think this life prepares them to be indus- 
trious, and satisfied with hardship, and secure 
against the dangers that attend their position ?” 
“No,” she said; “after all our careful moral 
and religious instruction some go astray, but 
we are afraid to educate them better for fear | 
they would have more difficulty in getting | 
situations, and we want to get them into good 
° | 


homes.” 
Here was the ghost of a hundred years ago | 


ruling the spirit of the present. These girls | 
were kept in idleness, their girlhood nearly 
wasted, in order to fit them for subordinate 
positions in life. A humane feeling said, “Give 
them a pleasant childhood, since mature life 
can bring them only hardships.”’ And the 
kind matron made them almost companions 
till they were old enough to begin to feel they 
had a claim to her companionship, and then 
she shoved them a little aside that they might 
not miss her too much when they left her. 

I suppose this is a fair type of many of the 
best and most humane charitable institutions 
in this country, and in many points it very 
faithfully represents the charity training of 
girls in our own country, where women, actu- 
ated by a kindly maternal feeling, think more 











adapted to earnest studies, that they ran the 
danger by it of becoming consumptives, and 
that dancing and gymnastics were the only 


branches of study that should be put upon | 


them. But another, not less worthy, and as 
talented, has given a directly opposite opinion, 
drawn from his own experience in teaching 
girls; he found them usually as advanced at six 
years of age as boys at eight. 

“The present desire for institutions of learn- 
ing for women is a new, and until now unheard- 
of request from State and community. It is 
explainable in this wise, that each advance 
of the State must have peculiar social results, 
in order to preserve intact social and politi- 
cal balances. There is a growing need for 
these schools for women in order to fit them 
for teachers, arising especially from the general 
military duty put upon the young men of 


Europe.” 
Truly yours, 


Mary J. SaAFFORD. 
CHICAGO, Jan. 15, 1872. 


Correspondence, 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 





LONDON, Jan. 30, 1872. 

While at Aberdeen, Scotland, I visited a 
Girls’ Orphan Asylum as one of the sights of 
that old university town; I found a beautiful 
granite mansion, surrounded by large grounds 
with attractive, shady walks, and altogether 
looking like the home of a money-making busi- 
ness man, for there was wanting those marks 
of time and established position that invuria- 
bJy characterize the homes of “old families.”’ 
There was wealth aud luxury deporting itself 
with modern airs, such as we often find in our 
American monumental charities. On enter- 
ing, I was introduced to the graceful and in- 
telligent matron, from whom I learned the 
plans, condition and history of the institution. 
The property had been given about a hundred 
years before, by a benevolent childless lady, for 
the support of fifty orphan girls, under the age 
of eighteen, who were to be trained to no 
specialty, but were to be generally educated to 
perform the office of cook, nurse or housemaid, 
as occasion might demand. These girls stay 
in this home till they are seventeen, eighteen 
and nineteen, an age when our American pub- 
lie-school-girls,—and many of them from the 
same class in society,—are through the High 


. 


of giving children a pleasant childhood, and of | 
| fitting them to be happy in their sphere of life, | 
than of capacitating them to work happiness | 
out of any life, by making it effective. | 
But farther, do we not see here the whole 
principle on which the feminine education of 
the past has proceeded? Has it not been the 
general feeling, that if women think they will 
be dissatisfied with their present subordinate 
position, they will not be willing to do the 
work that properly falls to them? We hear 
this argument respecting women in all coun- 
tries. In aristocratic governments it goes a 
little farther, and says the lower classes must 
not be educated, otherwise they will be dissat- 
isfied with their work, and want power which 
they will not know how to wield. Americans 
answer this by saying, when a man gets so 
high up that he has to look down upon his 
work, he invents tools to put in between him | 
| and hiswork. The same principle may be ex- 
| tended to women; when they get high enough 
up in intelligence to be dissatisfied with their 
present system of work, they will set to, and 
organize feminine work, and bring it toa scale | 
suited to their intelligence, and they ask for 
| political power as a means to bring about ef- | 
| fective coéperation and organization. 

In aristocratic countries, there is not the 
same degree of unfair discrimination between | 
men who work and women who work. There 

| is an equal or greater difference in wages,— 
| which in all countries makes the poverty of | 
| the one sex render it the victim of the wealth 
| of the other,—but there is not the same differ- 
ence in social status, that is, a woman who 
keeps a shop is more nearly on a plane of 
equality with aman who keeps ashop. Work 
here is, socially, more or less discreditable to 
all persons, without much discrimination in | 
regard to sex. } 

Mauufacturing and wholesale trade have 
won their way to credit, while shop-keeping 
or retail trade still remain behind under the 
stigma of disgrace, and almost unconditional- 
ly exclude their managers from “good socie- 

‘ty.”” Butin either of these grades of work 
women may carry on the business of their fa- 
thers or husbands, or set up for themselves 
in the business grade in which they have been 
born, without loss of social status; and I be- 
lieve shop-keepers and shop-girls are consider- 
ed equals in reference to marriage. The dis- 
tinction made in favor of the manufacturing 
and wholesale trade is doubtless based upon 
the expectation of larger gains, and wealth 














| Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
| Salmon, Lake Trout, 
‘Salamon Trout, White Fish, 


forces respect in every community, for wealth 
means power, both for self-defense and ag- 
gressive influence. M. E. Breepy. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman’s Journal o- with other Pub- 
lications. 





We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 


Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal...... 
North American Keview and Woman’s Joutnal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal. ... 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal....... ° 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal......... 
Harper’s Bazarand Woman's Journal............ 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal............. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal. ... 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal. .......-...6.+++++ 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman’s Journal....... 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal........... 
Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal and Wom. Jour’!. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman’s Jour’!. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman’s Journal.... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman's Journal...... 
Our Young Folks and Woman's Journal......... 
Youth’s Companion and Woman’s Journal...... 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal.............. ¥ 
The Kadical and Woman’s Journal. . a 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 4.75 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 3.5 

The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 3.00 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offere great | 
jnducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- } 
fit of free numbers, premiums, etc. Address | 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JouRNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouURNAL, It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work | 
for the Woman’s JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For ruree new cash subscribers, we will givea Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For Five new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called ‘‘Wild Roses.”” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 174 
inches, Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For 81x new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, ‘‘The Unconscious Sleeper’ or ‘The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

("In all cases where premiums dre demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Editors WomMANn’s JOURNAL, 

No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


Seeoomnagnannmas 
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FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS: 
Bloomington Narsery, Illinois. 
600 acres,—2lst year—12 greenhouses, Choice as- 
sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 


Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10.000..... #40 
Pear, Std., l yr., Extra Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4 ft., 100 16 
Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, 50e 25 pack’s, 1 
Seed-, Paulonia, packet, 25c; Calycanthus, 1 qt..... 1 
Col'd Plates of Fruits and Flowers, 5samples free, 1 
Catalogue Seeds and Plants, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c 
Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., 10c. Wholesale List free. 


FF. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
_ Feb. 10. aa i Re, | 
HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. , 


| and Full Gilt, $4.00. Sent, post-paid, for the above 


TWELVE MUSIO BOOKS, | 


WHICH CONSTITUTE A 


Complete Musical Library ! 
1200 or more Songs and Pieces for Pianoforte 
or Reed Organ. Worth from $300 to $400. 
Sold in book form for $30.00 ! 

THE MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal and Instru- 

mentai. 


The most recent work. Very Popular. 

THE SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 

Large number of the best Sohgs. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Voeal, 

The very best Songs of Deutschland. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 

A choice collection. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Voeal,. 

Selected a large number. The best. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 

Popular Songs. More recent than Silver Chord. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Voca/. 

Comprises most of the favorites of Standard Op- 


eras. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. 

Completely filled with the best Duets. 
PIANIS(’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vob. 3. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. Jnstrumental. 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 4. 
HOME CIRCLE, Vols. I. and I. Instrumental. 

These fine books gave a name to the whole set, which 
is often called THE HOME CIRCLE SERIES, all the 
books being of uniform binding and size, filled, not 
with the m« st difficult or the most severely classical 
music, but with that which is genial, bright, popular, 
and fitted for the entertainment of the happy “circle” 
at home. ’ 

Price of each book, $2.50 in Boards; %3.00 in Cloth; 


prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Jan. 6. 


BOSTON. ly 


ATLANTIC ESSAYS, 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
1 vol, 12mo. $2.00. 


ConTENTs :—‘A Plea for Culture.” ‘Literature as an 
Art.”” “Americanism in Literature.” “A Letter 
to a Young Contributor.” “Ought Women to 
Learn the Alphabet?” ‘A Charge with Prince Ru- 
pert.” ‘“‘Mademoiselle’s Campaigns.” ‘The Puri- 
tan Minister.” ‘Fayaland the Portuguese.”’ “The 
Greek Goddesses.” “Sappho.” “On an Old Latin 
Text-Book.” 


“No better instance, perhaps, could be given of the 
artistic perfection to which cultivated Americans can 
attain than the author’s own writings, the style of 
which, in the ‘Atlantic Essays,’ at least, is charming. 
Itis more like that of Wendell Holmes than any oth- 
er, but it has a dash and a freedom, never losing com- 
mand over itself, which can scarcely be found in the 
writings of the Autocrat, and which is well described 
by the author himself, in his capital paper on “Lit- 
erature as an Art’.... 

“If, the ty ae of a historical noyel called ‘A 
Charge with Prince Rupert’ is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Higginson’s own style as a writer of romance, he 
must rank very high among the followers of that 
branch of literature. There is a splendid swing in 
this which seems to carry one away, as one reads, 
with the gay cavaliers, as they ride from Oxford to 
Chinnor and sweep their way back through the Puri- 
tan dragoons,—a vividness of description and a pow- 
er of hitting off a portrait in a few happy touches, 
which are rare gifts... . 

“*Grant that it is the worthy mission of the cur- 
rent British literature to render style clear, simple 
and convincing, it may yet be the mission of ° 
cans to take that style and make it beautiful.’ This 
shows a great deal of confidence in the literary future 
of America, nut if the author’s enthusiasm has the 
effect of making others of his countrymen write as 
well as he has done, we shall not quarrel with it.”— 
The Spectator, (London), Dec, 23, 1371. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., 
BOSTON. 


BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 


Feb. 17. 
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OPEN. 
This useful article of Household and Office furnt- 

ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 

mirably adapted for the purpose for which it was de- 

signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 

ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 

apartments. It containsa spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted 














SILK DRESSES FREE! 


Ladies and girls everywhere can dress elegantly, at 
no cost, by working evenings among their friends and 
neighbors, for 


AMERICAN HOMES, 


THE GREAT DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
which is 


THE SUCCESS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


Every number is gorgeously Ulustrated, and con 
tains full list of dress premiums, Buy it of your 
newsdealer for ten cents, or send stamp and tem 
cents for specimen copies and circulars to 


OHAS. H. TAYLOR & O0., Publishers. 


Feb. 10. 51 Water St., Boston, 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known ana 
most thorough: 
FAMILY 
MACHINE, 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 



















This practical and eas- 
ily mana Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
a gee gm study, cop 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Oe Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewmg Machine, theangheus 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street. Boston, 
Mar. 25. Vy 





































































































DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton equare, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full) size Piano, with im- 
proved a. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for 8450 cish or $1,256 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 
scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, rte 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Or, » 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also. Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Musie Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand 'Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and ne be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
Palace of Music Grand Square Piapo Ceo. 

June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


“ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut or SurrRraGE. 
Puablished Every Saturday by its Proprie= 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louin. 
JuLtia Warp Howe, Lucy Sroxe, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. ‘Hicernson, Lditors. MARY 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Ho vy, Insurance Ex- 








IIENRY TT. ALBEE, 
No. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. 12. enw 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
ps Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. Wax flower, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements, 





Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 
MARSTON HOUSE, | 
| 
On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
tar” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well urnished sleeping apart Feb. 17. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT S8T., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught n one er- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 


ROBERT COLLYER. 
The Life That Now ls, 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 
l6mo. Uniform with the 10th edition of “Nature 
and Life.” Price $1.50. Fine edition, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, price $2.00. 
Sold by Booksellers, and mailed postpaid by 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 


Feb.10. 3t 14 Bromficid St., Boston. 








R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 

gages. 

Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 65. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--579 T «St t 
mear Union Park, ‘ Boston. 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long exrnerience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 








Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


- | host of inzividaa! whims and vagaries—who would 















































change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
| Tax Woman's JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
| Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
| tangling alliances with other reforms and the undlesg 


| pursue it with the same singlepess of aim that marks 
| the movement in cagent and the temperance and 

other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WomAn’s JOURNAL, published 
iu Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm, 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAnN’s. 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question, 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
| traly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progiess.—Harper's Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 6 
ents. 


Cc 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending tive subscribers will receive a 

sixth oa sa- Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 00. 

Specimen cdpies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp- 


for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Tax New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tax AmeRican News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents perline. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 

Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Trem’ , 
House, and second door from Beacon street. ~ 
All communications for the Woman’s J ¥ 
and al) letters rela to its editorial Soomeatl 
must be addressed to Henny B. BLACKWELL. 
neces, @ 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Lous, Feb. 24, 1872. 














Special Premiums. 

For One new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,”’ worth $5.00. 

For Tex new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”’ worth $15.00. 





@ For Premium List see third page. 
tidal — — 

@ Ove Frievps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 














PETITIONS. 

Let those who have the suffrage petitions 
circulate them as soon as possible, and return 
them with such names as can be procured, 
either to the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
or to C. K. Whipple,at 19 Pinckney St., Bos- 
ton, (instead of 43 Bowdoin St., as on the pe- 
titions). 








WHO WANTS A PIANO! 


Two pianos were given to the Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar, but as we did not sell anything 
by raffle, these pianos were unsold. They are 
still on hand, and can be had at reasonable 
prices. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE PROVINCE CHAR- 
TER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


When the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
cited “precedent’’ against the equal rights of 
woman, the judges showed a lamentable igno- 
rance of the history of the Commonwealth. 
When John Quincy Adams quoted “‘immeno- 
rial usage’ against Woman Suffrage, he show- 
ed that he was neither in sympathy with the 
institutions nor the sentiments of his own 
ancestors. 

Here is a proof of it. 

The old Province Charter of Massachusetts, 
granted A. D. 1691, in the third year of Wil- 
liam and Mary, constituted the government 
as follows :— 


The great and general Court of Assembly 
shall consist of the Governor and Council (or 
assistants for the time being), and of such free- 
holders as shall be from time to time elect- 
ed or deputed by the major part of the free- 
holders and other inhabitants of the respec- 
tive towns or places who shall be present at 
such elections. 


The Governor and his Council were the: 
appointed by the Crown. The Legislature con- 
sisted of one house only. Of this ‘great and 
general Court of Assembly,” all women who 
were freeholders were eligible as members. 
And in the election of its members, all women 
who were inhabitants had a legal right to par- 
ticipate. 

his was the organic law of the Common- 











three additional quaiifications for office-hold- 
ing—thus dividing the citizens into six ciasses. 

Class 1. To vote for town officers all inhabi- 
tants were eligible. 

Class 2. To vote for Representatives males 
with freehold worth £3 per annum or personal 
property worth £60 within the town. 

Class 3. To vote for Senators and Council- 
lors, males with freehold worth £3, or person- 
al property worth £60 within the State. 

Class 4. To be a Representative, owners of 
a freehold worth £100 or other property worth 
£200 in the town. 

Class 5. To be Senator, owners of a free- 
hold worth £300 or other property worth £600 
within the State. 

Class 6. To be a Governor or Assistant Gov- 
ernor, owners of a freehold worth £1000 and 
of the Christian religion. 

Now if Woman Suffrage is contrary to “‘con- 
stitutional precedent,’’ so is the suffrage of 
men not worth £60. So is the election of a 
Representative not worth £100, or of a Sen- 
ator not worth $300, or of a Governor not 
worth £1000 and a Christian besides. 

But all these absurd constitutional provi- 

sions were in violation of ancient usage. As 
regards men, they were soon swept away. 
They still remain to limit and cripple women. 
Educational qualifications have been recently 
imposed. These rest upon a different princi- 
ple, since all citizens can attain them. But, 
right or wrong, they too are innovations on 
the ancient usage of the Commonwealth. The 
original basis was universal suffrage for all 
men and all women. And, sooner or later, 
the original basis will be restored. 
Gentlemen of the Massachusetts Legislature 
—give us back the ancient landmarks. It is 
more than we now ask, since we only ask for 
Woman Suffrage on an educational qualifica- 
tion. But the greater includes the less. If 
you will reénact the suffrage law of 1691, un- 
der which your ancestors lived for a century, 
Woman Suffragists will be content. 4H. B.B. 





A PETITION AND PROTEST. 


The following petition for Woman Suffrage, 
accompanied by a refusal to pay any further 
taxes, so long as representation is denied to 
one half of the tax-payers, has been presented 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts and re- 
ferred to the joint committee on suffrage. It 
is understood that Wendell Phillips and Ste- 
phen S. Foster desire to be heard in support 
of the position taken by the petitioners against 
paying taxes. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of 
resentatives of Massachusetts in 
Court convened :— 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, 
respectfully request you to take immediate 
measures to secure to women the right to 
vote and hold office on equal terms with men. 
We also beg leave respectfully to represent, 


Rep- 
General 


to which each cruiser was responsible for the 
prolongation of the war; and it is fair to con- 
clude, therefore, that the negotiators did not 
intend that any attempt to estimate English 
responsibility for that prolongation should be 
made. 

On the other hand, it is certainly true that 
the treaty never was popular in England. It 
was accepted as a mode of escape from a posi- 
tion of considerable difficulty aud embarrass- 
ment; but it was not a welcome and gratify- 
ing mode of escape. ‘It was, throughout, a 
string of humiliations, It conceded a great 
many things which everybody had believed, 
two years previously, never would be conceded. 
It contained—what was without parallel—an 
expression of regret to a foreign power for acts 
and omissions which the government main- 
tained were not blameworthy, and it agreed 
that certain new rules of international law 
should have a retrospective effect: This was 
a hard pill to swallow, and nothing but the 
graceful and kindly way in which these vari- 
ous concessions were received by the Ameri- 
can people made it possible to swallow it. 
There was much grumbling, but it was smoth- 
ered by the general desire to escape from an 
impasse, and to wipe out the remembrance of 
the most unfortunate blunder in English for- 
eign policy. 

We agree with the Nation that, “‘if the trea- 

ty should now miscarry, it would be a striking 
illustration of the difficulty of getting interna- 
tional questions before any tribunal that can 
be devised ; and it will show that in our rejoic- 
ing over the gain to civilization which was 
made by the organization of the Geneva Board, 
we overestimated the reasonableness of man. 
For it must be remembered, that the sole ques- 
tion which divides the two governments is 
the question whether one party shall be allow- 
ed to ask the arbitration for incalculable dam- 
ages which he frankly acknowledges he has 
not the least expectation of receiving, and 
which the other party knows perfectly the ar- 
bitrators would never think of awarding.” 
If women were represented in our national 
housekeeping, no unnecessary and irritating 
enlargement of our claims would be suffered to 
stand in the way of settlement. A thousand 
million dollars is nothing compared with ami- 
cable relations between the two branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon family. The Nation well says 
that “‘Both parties owe it to the great interests 
of civilization not to let the treaty of Wash- 
ington miscarry for any but substantial reasons, 
If nothing real is gained or guarded against by 
the claim for consequential damages, there 
ought surely to be some means found of dis- 
posing of it so as to save every body’s self-love.” 
H. B. B. 


—_——_ 


“A SHAME FOR WOMEN TO SPEAK.” 


Just at the time when Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke was giving, last week, his explanation 
of the true meaning and force of Paul’s much- 
quoted saying—“Let your women keep silence 
in the churches,” the press was carrying all 
over the country a recent decision of the 





that the ruling power of this Commonwealth 
is not, in any true sense, a republic. On the | 
contrary, it is a criminal combination of a 
powerful minority against the rights and lib- 


and as irresponsible to its victims, as any | 
which now exists among the monarchies of 
the old world. 





wealth from 1691 to 1780. It was in force 
when the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted, and during the greater part of the 
war of the Revolution. When the State Con- 
stitution was adopted in 1780, women were, 
Sor the first time, excluded from voting for Rep- 
resentatives, also for Senators and Councillors 
and Governor. But, in the absence of any 
statute to the contrary, the provision of the 
old Province Charter remained unchanged in 
regard to voting for all other officers and at 
town meetings, until 1785, when a statute was 
passed, requiring the payment of a poll tax 
and other additional] taxes. This poll tax qual- 
ification excluded women, and these addition- 
al taxes excluded men without property from 
the town meetings. Thus women continued 





to be legal voters in town meetings, etc., for 
five years under our present Constitution. 
Women then were legally entitled to be vot- 
ers and office- holders. 
1. Under the Province Charter for all elec” 
tive offices from 1691 to 1780. 


| 


2. Under the Constitution for all elective | 


officers except Governor and Council and Leg- 
islature from 1780 to 1785. 

Will.it be said that the women of that early 
day did not vote? We have no means of 
knowing whether they didso ornot. Nor is it 


servitude upon the male, or the female sex, or | 
upon both combined. To such agovernment, | 
we owe no rightful allegiance, nor can we | 
longer give it voluntary support. 

We therefore, as good citizens, loyal to the 
principles of self-government as embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence, zealous of 
our country’s honor, and willing to sacrifice 


private interest in its defense, hereby avow | Observer look at it in their peculiar way as fol- 


our purpose to refuse, and by every moral and 


ty of the majority—a despotism, as absolute | tery had grace given them to adhere to, renew, | 
\] ~ ” 
| MAN SUFFRAGE. 


| on the concerns of the present day. 


peaceful means in our power, to resist the | 


further payment of taxes till the aristocracy 


of sex shall be eliminated from our municipal | Words of an inspired apostle, binding on all 
law, and this great public wrong shall be rec- | Christians, and to remain binding upon them 
tified by such an amendment of our State Con- | 48 long as the world shall last. Therefore, 
stitution as shall secure to woman an equal | Miss Sarah F. Smiley did wrong to preach tn 
voice with men in the management of the | the puipit of the Lafayette Avenue Church, 


affairs of the Common wealth. 
ABBY K. Foster, Worcester. 
Sagau E. WALL, - 
STEPHEN S. Foster, “ 
MARIETTA FLAGG, “ 
Ms. L. DoRMAN, “ 


“LET US HAVE PEACE.” 





| 
| 


| 
| 


Brooklyn Presbytery in viewof that very pas- 


immodest woman, and to bring reproach on 
her associates as well as on herself. 

Now the doctrine preached by Paul, that 
in Christ there is neither male nor female, 
of course impressed a new character upon 
Christian assemblies. The women there, be- 
ing recognized as sisters and é¢quals, might 
speak without any infringement on Chris- 
tian law, and from heathen manners and cus- 
toms they were emancipated and delivered. 
But, for them to use this new freedom just 
there and then, was to seem shameless and un- 
principled to the pagan community around 
them, and to bring reproach upon the Chris- 
tian faith as allowing immodesty and licen- 
tiousness. It seems reasonable, then, to think 
that Paul intended this particular regulation 
only for that time and place. 

This idea is corroborated by an additional 
fact, namely :— 

Paul obviously believed and taught that the 
expected second coming of Jesus, and the per- 
fected triumph of his earthly kingdom, were to 
be realized soon, probably within the lifetime 
of those to whom he spoke and wrote. So he 
says to these very Corinthians—‘‘The time is 
short;” “The fashion of this world passeth 
away.’ To the Philippians he wrote—‘‘The 
Lord is at hand.’ To the Thessalonians he 
wrote—“The dead in Christ shall rise first; 
then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air.” Of course, then, 
firmly believing in this speedy winding up of 
worldly affairs, Paul was not writing for a na- 
tion whose very existence was not to begin 
until 1500 years after, and whose .women 
should be educated like men, and be associated 
with men inspeech and action. In short, there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that Paul’s 
letters were intended for any but the genera- 
tion to whom they were addressed; still less 
that he ever expected them to be bound up 
with the writings of other Christian teachers, 
and then be claimed as infallibly inspired, a 
law binding on numberless generations of 
Christians, all over the world. EXAMINER. 


NN  — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16, 1872. 
DEAR JOURNAL :—In a former letter I men- 
tioned the purpose of our State Association to 
establish an office at 700 Arch street. That 
intention has matured into a reality. Any one 
passing up Seventh street towards Arch, or up 
Arch street toward Seventh, may see a neat, 
handsome sigu under the Seventh street win- 
dow of the room, bearing the words “PENNSYL- 
VANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION,” 
looking as clear and bright as shining gilt let- 
ters on a black ground can make them. At 
the door-way on Arch street is another sign, 
which discloses to the eye the fact that the 
open stairway leads to the “Office of the Penn- 
sylvania Woman Suffrage Association, Room 





sage, and rejoicings of the New York Observer 
that all the members but one in that Presby- | 


and emphasize the apostolic decision. | 
It is curious and instructive, that, while Mr. | 


sentence above quoted, they come to opposite | 
conclusions in regard to its ; ractical bearing 


This difference results from a different man- 
ner of looking at the subject. 
The Brooklyn Presbytery and the New York | 


lows :— 
The words of Paul, above quoted, are the 





A. D. 1872, aud Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
did wrong to let her preach there. 


This conclasion is inevitable, looking at the 


| matter as the Observer and the Presbytery 


look at it. 
Mr. Clarke not only looks at the matter but 
| eXaminesit. He inquires to whom, and when, 
and under what circumstances, did Paul use 


To those who believe that Woman Suffrage | this language. By inquiring into these points, 
is the sole guarantee of peace, because women | he thinks we may get important light on the 
| are naturally less belligerent than men, and apostle’s meaning, and also profit by the warn- 
who think that a political society composed of | ing in his second Epistle to those same Corin- 


men alove will never outgrow the curse of war, 
the imminent danger that the treaty of Wash- 


a matter of any importance. They had their | ington may miscarry causes regret rather than 
legal right. That was conceded. This is all | Surprise. The difference which has arisen il- 
we ask to-day. Thousands of men in Massa- | lustrates the difficulties that attend attempts 
| to decide international questions by arbitratioi. 


er attend a primary meeting. But their right | England and America differ as to the scope those Greeks, to render this direction pecu- 


chusetts never vote. Tens of thousands nev- 


to do-so is the very fact that makes their pres- 
ence unnecessary, for it gives them the status 
of freemen. 


No wonder that the wife of John Adams | 


was indignant at woman’s exclusion. No 
wonder that the introduction of the word 
“male’’ was strenuously opposed in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1780. That conven- 


women, and then went about to disfrauchise 
one half of its constituents. 


| 


The new State 


‘Constitution not only excluded women from | 


voting for certain officers, but also excluded 
all men who were not possessed of an estate 
worth £60. It established a graduated puliti- 
cal oligarchy of wealth. It prescribed three 
different sets of voting qualifications for differ 


aud meaning of the treaty. We are appareut- 
ly in the wrong if, as the New York Nation 
says :— j 

Nothing was betier understood by both par- 
ties, when the treaty of Washington was un- 


der negotiation, than that the question of con- | 


sequential damages—that is, the question 


whether England was responsible for the loss | 
caused by the prolongation of the war after | 
| the escape of the “Alabama”— was not a ques- | 


tion was elected by the whole people, men and | 1144 of dispute between the two countries. | 


thians, pnamely—‘The letter killeth, but the 


spirit giveth life.” 

It was to Greeks of Corinth that Paul was 
writing when be said, ‘‘Let your women keep 
| silence in the churches.” Was there anything 


is ‘ , 
| in the education, manners and customs of 





| liarly appropriate and needful in their case ? 

| Under Greek polytheism, decent and respect- 
| able womep had no education except in re- 
| gard to household duties, and so had no place 
| im assemblies of the people for discussions or 
| addresses of any sort. Moreover, when they 
went anywhere away from home they were re_ 
quired to be closely veiled. Women not decent 
| por respectable took the liberty to disregard 


.... It was bever considered by any lawyer as | both these restrictions. They went out with- 
a question which could be gravely submitted | out veils, learned at their pleasure such art, 


to any human tribunal..... It would seem to 


have been excluded from the treaty by the | 


| provision that the arbitrators should consider , 
| the damage done by each vessel separately. It | places, aud in regard to all matters in which the 


i 
} 
i] 
| 


is easy enough to estimate the amount of loss 


| which each Confederate cruiser escaping from 
| British ports caused to the United States; but 


| of course it would be ridiculous to provide 
ent offices, al! in operation at the same time, and | that the Commission should define the extent | discussion, was to appear to all present as an 


| science and literature as the men of their time 
| learned, and treely debated with men in all 
men were interested. In that time and place, 
| therefore, four a woman tw appear in public un- 

veiled, or tojuiu in any public conversation or 


| is symbolic of our belief in light. 


No.1.” Near the head of the stairs, on the 
door of room No. 1, are simply the words, “Wo- 
Before entering, the visi- 
tor gains the information imparted by the no- 


Such a government we abhor, whether it | Clarke and the Brooklyn Presbytery entirely tice, “Open from ten to one.” 
place the stigma of inferiority and pulitical | agree as to the wisdom and justice of Paul's 


The room has three windows on Arch street 
and one on Seventh. This I mention merely 
to give an impression of its cheerfulness, It 
What we 

primarily urge in behalf of the subject of Wo- 
man Suffrage is, “Let there be light.’’? There 
is no greater need in regard to it than the illu- 
mination of the minds of men and women ev- 
ery where. 

Besides copies of the tracts published by the 
New England Association, a supply of which 
we have always on hand for distribution, a 
neat eight-page pamphlet of Gov. Campbell's 
late message may be found on our table. One 
or two thousand of these have been printed by 

| direction of the Pennsylvania Society. We 
cunsider it a good document for circulation. 
| The Press of to-day, in referring to our leg- 
islative petition, gives a kindly recognition of 
our work respecting the Constitutional Con- 
| vention, and presents some friendly and sensi- 
| bleremarks concerning Woman Suffrage. Af- 
ter quoting the words of the petitions, and add- 
ing that they are open for signatures at the 
rooms of the Association, it proceeds to say :— 

In this connection it may not be amiss, and 
will certainiy be interesting, to briefly recapit- 
ulate the testimony of Gov. Campbeil, of Wy- 
oming, on the influence of the feminine ele- 
ment in the politics and legislation of that Ter- 
ritory. Gov. Campbell has been in Philadel- 
phia fur the past week, and in conversation, 
private and public, has fully and definitely 
stated his impressions; and as a careful and in- 
telligent observer, his statements have the val- 
ue of the evidence of an expert in the courts, 
Woman Suffrage became the lawin Wyoming 
by a Republican vote in the Legislature, and the 
enfranchised voters have never forgotter to 
whom they owe their new franchise. There isa 
lesson in this. As grand jurors the women im- 
mediately made themselves felt, and with them 
the inquest of the county became at ouce in fact 
what it wasin name. The liquor laws were 
promptly enforced, aud disorderly houses mer- 
cilessly presented. As petit jurors, they inciine 
to a severe construction of their duties, It is 
noteworthy that a man was never convicted of 
homicide, in Wyoming, until women entered 
the jury-box, and the first homicide case tried 
before a jury among whom were women result- 
ed in a verdict of guilty. At the polls the wo- 
men cast their votes now without exciting re- 
mark or even attention, their presence, if hav- 
ing any influence atall, having the same that 
itdoes in the parlor—refining and relieving 
the harsher features and manners of the occa- 
sion. ‘These statements are facts, not opin- 





ions ; and as such have peculiar weight in the 
deliberation or argument of a question which 
will speedily call for decision at our own hands, 


We call that a very happy stroke of wisdom 
and good sense, as well as rational discern- 
ment. These are the most hospitable words 
the Press has ever uttered in relation to our 
cause. We are almost persuaded to claim it as 
anally. It is not a paper that is apt to glide 
backwards from a point in progress it has once 
attained, and it is safe to conclude that it will 
venture yet farther into these “fresh fields and 
pastures new.” 

Last evening, Hon. Frank Jordan, Secreta- 
ry of the Commonwealth, read a paper on 
“Constitutional Reform” at a meeting of the 
Social Science Association in Mercantile Li- 
brary Hall. He suggested twelve amendments 
for the new Constitution, fortifying his reasons 
with arguments as he enumerated them. 

Do not imagine that among all these there 
was any one that bore the least approach 
to a demand for woman's enfranchisement 
There was no sign or hint of such a thing as 
this. It did not seem as though even the 
thought of woman was in the man’s mind, or 
that there was ever a dream that woman could 
think of having any claim to the ballot. Col. 
Jordan’s aim after reform did not reach so 
high nor extend so far. It is true, he said 
something about “proving all things and hold- 
ing fast that which is good,” but he did not 
mean by this that we should have an opportu- 
nity of proviig Woman Suffrage, and holding 
fast to it if we found it to be good. He also 
made a remark about “the people being the 
source of all political power,” and added afew 
words about “the government of the people by 
the people, and for the people,’ but when men 
say these trite things in their wise harangues, 
they no more have allusion to wowen than if 
women had never been created. He even 
went so far as to say that “in a Democratic or 
Republican government, principle and policy 
unite in joint protest against distinctions and 
discriminations among the people.” Why, 
then, did not Col. Jordan boldly and emphat- 
cally declare that there should be no discrimi- 
nation at the ballot-box on account of sex? 
“Principleand policy unite in joint protest 
against it.” Those words should be thunder- 
ed all through the State. 

Although Col. Jordan was silent in regard to 
woman, others were not. Mr. Von Tronk in- 
troduced her with a veil over her face, by re- 
marking that he thought there should be a 
provision extending the franchise to all citi- 
zens. Mr. Speakman tore off the veil, and 
said that he believed it would be wise for wo- 
men to vote. Mr. Kilgore was still more em- 
phatic, declaring that the right to vote inher- 
ed in woman as well as man, and made an out- 
spoken speech in her favor. These were all 
that bore testimony in behalf of that phase of 
constitutional reform, and after they had spo- 
ken the meeting glided back into the old chan- 
nels of thought with undisturbed composure 
w. 


—<-=— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


The telegraph this week brings an account 
of a recent election at Salt Lake City, which 
resulted in an overwhelming triumph of the 
Mormon ticket. This was largely due to the 
votes of the women. It is said that many 
boys and girls also voted, and that the defeated 
“Gentiles” are preparing a memorial to Con- 
gress against Woman Suffrage in Utah. 
Supposing the statement to be true as re- 
gards the voting of young girls, this certainly 
has nothing whatever to do with Woman Suf- 
frage. The voting of boys might equally be ad- 
duced against the suffrage of men. An effi- 
cient registry law is essential to guard against 
frauds in Utah as elsewhere. 

The opponents of Woman Suffrage are 
scandalized because the women are said to 
have voted in support of polygamy. But it is 
not quite true that the women have voted in 
favor of polygamy. They voted in support. of 
self-government in Utah, as against a pro- 
scriptive movement headed by the Federal 
officials and sustained by a flood of miners and 
new comers who have suddenly come into the 
Territory. This proscriptive movement has 
taken the shape of an assault upon polygamy, 
but is really a struggle to overthrow the theoc- 
racy. It is a hand-to-hand fight with the en- 
tire social and religious system of Mormonism. 

But if it were true, it would be far from an ar- 
gument against Woman Suffrage. For surely 
if women have a right to a voice in anything, 
it must be in regard to the domestic relations, 
When the homes 0 Utah are assailed—when 
her leading citizeus are arraigned before the 
courts as adulterers, when many of ber most 
respectable and respected women .are stigma- 
tized as mistresses and their children pro- 
nounced illegitimate, women ought to be al 
lowed an expression of their views and wishes, 
Even Horace Greeley has more than once sug- 
gested a congress of women to consider domes- 
tic interests and duties. And if the women of 
Utah generally feel, as they evidently do feel, 
that the crusade against polygamy as conduct- 
ed in the courts is unwise and cruel, it is most 
fortunate that they have been able to make 
their feelings publicly known and respected, 

We trust therefore that Congress will firmly 
refuse to interfere in the elections of Utah 
further than to provide for an efficient registry 





of voters. Let the women of Utah vote. That 
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they do so is a bitter pill for Brigham Young 
and his satellites. We know that Young is 
utterly opposed to Woman Suffrage, and so 
expresses himself. He has only accepted it as 
3 temporary refuge from threatened de- 
struction. Now, then,compel him to retain it as 
a permanent principle. These women, if they 
continue to exercise self-government, will soon 
repudiate polygamy. No one knows this bet- 
ter than Brigham Young. The peaceful and 
permanent solution of the Mormon complica- 
tion lies in the muintenance of Woman Suf- 
frage in Utah. H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

In this weéek’s issue, we send out bills to 
those who have not yet paid their subscrip- 
tions, and hope they will meet with a prompt 
response. 

The Methodist Ministers’ Association, which 
meets every Monday at Wesleyan Hall, is divid- 
ed on the question of “The Ecclesiastical 
Status of Woman.” , 


The press of the Pacific coast considers the 
late election in Utah as a practical argument 
against female suffrage. Of course. But we 
think quite the contrary. So will the public 
when the facts are understood. 


Miss Susan K. Pratt, of Marlboro,’ has re- 
cently resigned her school in Bridgewater, hav- 
ing been called to take charge of an Intermedi- 
ate School in Malden, with four hundred pu- 
pils and three assistant teachers. 


If I were suddenly asked to give a proof of 
the goodness of God to us, I think [ should 
gay that it is most manifested in the exquisite 
difference he has made between the souls of 
women and men, 8o as tocreate the possibili- 
ty of the most comfortable and charming 
companionship that the mind of man can im- 
agine.— Arthur Helps. 


The West Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion has agreed to a clause giving the suffrage 
to all citizens, and adopting the ballot system 
of voting. We hereby notify the members of 
this Convention that women are citizens. Let 
no one say the women were not intended if 
this phrase is adopted. 


The Fal) River News says :— 


A bill to repeal the beer clause in the liquor 
law has been offered in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and there is a pretty good prospect 
that it may be carried. t us have a straight 
and unmistakable statute that will hit the root 
as well as branches of the evil. 


The statute required is one giving equal 
suffrage to women. Nothing else will answer. 


A very interesting and successful legislative 
hearing before the Joint Committee on Suf- 
frage took place last Friday week, and was con- 
cluded on Tuesday. The advocates of Woman 
Suffrage were Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and Rev. George H. Vibbert. Full 
particulars will be given next week. 


At San Francisco, February 14, the Califor- 
uia Turners’ Convention censured the presi- 
dent of the American Turners’ Band for rec- 
ommending the organization in the United 
States to support the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment. So much the worse for the Turners 
Justice, like its Divine Author, “knows neither 
variableness, nor shadow of turning.” 


The President of the National Agricultural 
Convention, which has just held its session in 
Washington, was Hon. George B. Loring of 
Mass, Few men in America have devoted so 
much time and effort to the improvement of 
American agriculture, without fee or reward, 
as has Dr. Loring. Not the least among his 
claims upon the respect and regard of his fel- 
low-citizens is his outspoken advocacy of the 
equal legal and political rights of woman. 


Miss Sarah Williams, M. D., has been ap- 
pointed city physician of Springfield, Mass. 
She commenced her duties by vaccinating the 
children in the schools. Miss Sarah Joy, the 
accomplished reporter of the Boston Post, has 
Written an interesting and valuable account 
of this important innovation on established 
medical usages, which will appear in full next 
week, When women are entrusted with the 
official care of the sick, can they not be en- 
trusted with the ballot? 


The New York Tribune, speaking of the 
Proposed reform in the municipal charter of 
the city, says gravely :— 

We regret that a Representative, enjoying 
such marked leadership as Gov. Alvord, should 
array himself in opposition to the principle of 
complete representation. 

And yet the Tribune is to-day utterly oppos- 
éd to the principle of “complete representa- 
tion”’ It declares that one-half of all law- 
abiding, tax-paying, American citizens shall 
be governed without consent and taxed with- 
out representation. Oh, Consistency—thou 
art a jewel! 


“Warrington” in the Springfield Republican 
Says :— 


For one I want Woman Suffrage, not so 
‘uch to cure political evils as to make woman 
abler, more free from the tendency to be delud- 

by such stuff as free love, communism, 
ele., more capable of bearing an equal share 
‘athe duties and burdens of life. That the 
right to take a share in public affairs would 
have this tendency I do not think there can be 
‘doubt. Men are abler, a8 a general rule, for 
taking partin public affairs; so will women 





be. It is not necessary to prove or argue 
whether they will ever be as able as men; no 
matter whether they are or not; they will be 
abler and better, and more capable for the bat- 
tle of life, and, therefore, happier than they 
are now, and that is enough. 


We have received an unsigned circular, ask- 
ing us to sign a call inviting the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage, Prohibition and Labor Reform 
to meet in mass convention in Boston to dis- 
cuss the expediency of organizing a political 
party with six planks in its platform, to wit, 
universal suffrage, anti-monopoly, liquor pro- 
hibition, compulsory coéducation of the sexes, 
abolition of capital punishment and prison re- 
form. In as much as many of the advocates 
of some of these measures are opposed to oth- 
ers, and inasmuch as comparatively few of the 
small minority who favor all of them believe in 
separate political action, it is difficult to see 
how such a convention could lead to any prac- 
tical] results. 


The Chicago Post estimates the prostitutes 
in that city at 927 out of a population of 300,- 
000 persons, and then says: ‘‘No city known 
to the pages of geography can exhibit such an 
immunity from female depravity as that which 
Chicago presents.” Ifthe statistics of the Post 
are correct, see what they indicate. A pop- 
ulation of 300,000 contains only 60,000 women. 
Of these not more than one half, or 30,000, are 
between the ages of 16 and 30. It would fol- 
low that one woman out of every thirty be- 
tween these ages, resident in Chicago, is living 
a life ofshame. If so, instead of congratulat- 
ing Chicago upon a comparative immunity 
from vice, we should say to her, repent and re- 


“form—or else, in the language of Scripture, 


“It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom, in the day of judgment, than for 
thee.” 


The Legislature of Iowa, at its last session, 
voted to submit Woman Suffrage to the people. 
By the State Constitution two successive Leg- 
islatures must do so before it is submitted. 
Accordingly Hon. John Irish has just intro- 
duced a joint resolution, which has been re- 
ferred, ratifying the action of the last Legisla 
ture relative to amending the State Constitu- 
tion by striking the word male therefrom. 
We invite the attention of our friends of the 
Boston Post to the fact that Mr. Irish is a 
Democrat. Itis worthy of note that Repub- 
licans and Democrats in Iowa unite in this 
act of justice. In Wisconsin, a bill has just 
been introduced, (similar to the one in Iowa), 
abolishing political disabilities on account of 
sex. The great Nothwest is moving! We 
hope soon to hea: from Kansas and Minneso- 
ta. 


The following petition, in reference to the 
coming Constitutional Convention in Penn- 
sylvania, is being extensively circulated in that 
State :— 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Pennsyloania :— 

Your peti‘ioners, citizens of the United 
States, would respectfully represent that we be- 
lieve that women will be restrained of their 
just rights as citizetis of the State, if they shall 
be denied representation in the coming Consti- 
tutional Convention, and a voice in the forma- 
tion of the supreme law, affecting their lives, 
liberties, and properties, and therefore pray 
your honorable bodies: That in all legislation 
providing for or regulating said Convention, 
you will recognize the citizenship of woman and 
explicitly provide that qualifications of electors 
aud delegates shall be without regard to sex. 

The petitions are open for signatures at the 
rooms of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association, No. 700 Arch street, from 10 to 1 
o'clock daily. 


The second anniversary of Boffin’s Bower is 
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of the boat. They range from $3 to $500 each. 
The headquarters of the Chesapeake oyster- 
men at work is at Crisfield. Crisfield is 
built on wooden piles, driven into the ground, 


in the shallow waters of the bay, at Pocomoke | 


have been brought into Cuba, more than a 
hundred thousand of these colonists from Asia 
have landed on the island. The average cost 
to the purchaser is $344 each, representing a 


Sound. When the tide is high, the water | disbursement of upward of $37,000,000, or £7,- 
comes almost up to the floors of the houses. | 500,000. It is suggested by our Consul Gener- 


When the family get hungry, they open the 
door, take a pair of dredging-tongs and pull up 
a mess of oysters toeat, Oystermen like Cris- 
field. They say it is a first-rate place. The 
oyster beds comprise 373 square miles, 92 
wniles closely covered, and the remainder scat- 
tering. 


The Princess Metternich, and not the Prince, 
was the real Austrian Ambassador at Paris 
during the war between Prussia and Austria. 
The Boston Post says :— 

It was she, with her sparkling power of con- 

versation, her remarkable fascination of tact 
and address, who pleaded with Napoleon to 
come to the succor of Austria when the Prus- 
sian legions were swarming into Bohemia. 
How near she came to prevailing palace gos- 
sip has already divulged. Napoleon wavered 
long and more than once decided to hasten to 
the rescue, finding the fair Ambassadress irre- 
sistible, to be swayed the other way, at last, 
by other influences in her absence. What 
mighty issues, what immense fate to the na- 
tions, hung on the Austrian lady’s lips, and 
upon the power she had won by social success! 
Had Napoleon been brought to the sticking 
— Prussia and not France might now be 
ying exhausted at the mercy of her enemies, 
and German unity—and despotism—a vanish- 
ed hope. It reminds us of the old days when 
the caprice of queens and countesses solved 
state problems, and the waywardness of love, 
or even the allurements of a toilette, confirm- 
ed or rejected treaties, and opened or shut the 
gates of Janus, 


Napoleon is not the first monarch who has 
lost his throne by rejecting the counsels of 
woman. No man and no nation of men can 
do so without injury. 


The Boston Post comments on the Woman 
Suffrage hearing as follows :— 


The question of Female Suffrage has at 
length come up in committee at the State 
House, on the petition of George F. Clarke 
and others for an act entitling women to vote, 
and the hearing yesterday was distinguished 
by arguments that would have done honor to 
the floor of the Senate or any other place. But 
men have been so often “convinced against 
their wills’’ on this subject that we have come 
to place little trust in arguments which, after 
all, are only repetitions that leave the perverse 
masculine hearers “of the same opinion still.” 
Some interesting facts were produced by Mr. 
Black well from the census report, one of which 
was to the effect that 113,619 American and 
37,073 foreign women are ready to vote next 
fall if the Legislature will only allow them the 
privilege. 1tcertainly seems incongruous that 
such an array of capable voters, should be kept 
out of their rights by only an effual number of 
actual suffragans, especially as they pay taxes 
on $131,000,000; and when the testimony of 
Mr. Garrison is added, that households will 
be happier when women vote, and of Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, that suffrage for women is demand- 
ed by Christianity, it is difficult to see what 
rebutting evidence can be produced. It may 
well be asked why,if women are fit Lo vote on 
the sale of beer, they are unfit to choose mem- 
bers of the General Court; and altogether it 
wuuld seem that this hearing is to bring the 
matter to a very fiue point in our State, and in 
a manner that does not promise badly for the 
women, 


The Rev. George H. Vibbert, of East Boston, 
delivered an able lecture upon the social evil, 
in Wesleyan Hall, last week. After alluding 
to the extentof prostitution in America and 
England, and to the efforts made to eradicate 
the evil, he referred to the number of lewd wo- 
men in Boston, and made the startling remark 
that a policeman told him, that he (the police- 
man) kuew that if an officer interfered too 
strongly with the houses of ill-fame in North 
street, he would be removed to another dis- 


| trict, or discharged altogether, which shows 


that the social evil has power in high places, 
even in the Christian city of Boston. The lec- 


at hand. In view of the immense increase | tyrer corisidered the causes of prostitution, 


in its work and needs Miss Collins has felt the | prominent among which woman’s love of self- | 


importance of increasing its accommo dations | sacrifice, which man abuses. The cases are 
and of perfecting some organization whicl | pare where women suggested the first sin; they 


should insure its support. With this view a 
preliminary meeting of persons interested in 
the cause was held last week, at the house of 
Mr. James, 31 Beacon street, at which Mr. 
Augustus T. Perkins, Mr. H. L. Pierce and 
others were present. A statement of the na- 
ture and prospects of the institution was made 


by Miss Collins, and the gentlemen expressed | 


their willingness to further her plans in such 
ways as they should be able. The immediate 
want is to furnish larger rooms for the various 
departments of work now carried on, and it is 
hoped that suitable apariments may be found 
in the present building. Some idea of the ex- 
tent of the influence exercised by the Bower 
may be derived trom the fact chat during the 
past year, hundreds of letters were received 
by Miss Collins from every part of New Eng- 
land upon subjects connected with its work. 
The institution is a most excellent one. 


Maryland and Virginia have what they call 
an oyster navy, for the advancement of the in- 
terests of oystermen, preventing disturbances, 
and enforcing the oyster laws. ‘The Maryland 
navy has three boats. The flagship of the 
Commodore carries three mounted guns, and 
the others carry two guns each. 
about 750 large oyster-boats, called pungies, 
forty tusixty feet long, and carrying schooner 
canvas. In addition to these are over 3000 


litde boats like Indian canoes or “dug-outs.” | 


The number of men employed is about 10,- 
000. Each boat is obliged to carry a license, 
and each pungy must have the number of the 
license painted in large black letters in the cen- 
ter of the mainsail. The prices of the licenses 
are generally based on the couveying capacity 
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There are , 





trusted themselves to bad men; the terrible 
prevalent licentiousness of men is the maip- 
spring of this evil. If women would be willing 
to engage in domestic service, many would 
avoid being tempted to sinful practices; there 
is no necessity of sinning to drive off s:arvation 
in this country. The system of low wages to 
which women are subjected is one of the chief 
causes. Ladies in good circumstances could 
change all this by paying better for their work. 
Strong drink is anothercause. Close the dram 
shops aud the brothels will be shut also. 
The primary remedy is that of the New 
Testament, viz., personal purity for men as 


al that it would be interesting to know how 
many of these Asiatics have returned to their 
country; how many are now living, and how 
many have been subjected to capital punish- 
ment in Cuba, how many have died in prison 
and chain-gangs, and how many in their de- 
spair have committed suicide. These men are 
valuable because of the ease with which they 
are managed, and the low wages paid them. 
The business or trade by which these men are 
bought and sold like cattle commands the in- 
terference of Christian nations. The atroci- 
ties of the coolie slave-trade, as reported by the 
Chinese officials themselves, will arrest atten- 
tion and excite horror wherever the English 
language is spoken; and the hope is expressed 
that the concurrent opinion and action of all 
Christendom will establish such a policy on the 
sea as to render all coerced emigration impos- 
sible. Consul Bailey, at Hong Kong, says the 
coolie of China is bought and sold by the rich 
trader to serve his purchaser at low wages for 
a series of years in a foreign country under con- 
tract, for the faithful performance of which, in 
many instances, he gives a mortgage on his 
wife and children, with a stipulation that at 
the end of his term of service he is to be brought 
back to China by his purchaser. This con- 
tract is bought in turn by capitalists, who make 
large profits by this speculation. The matter 
has been laid before our government by our 
representatives in China. 














WHAT MAY WOMEN DO? 

The question of just what is right and prop- 
er for woman is absorbing the attention of so 
many grave and reverend seniors, that we may 
hope ere long to have her sphere exactly de- 
fined. When this is done, perhaps the present 
aspect of affairs will change. Juss now it 
looks as if the precise point where woman’s 
work becomes unwomanly is where it begins 
to accrue to her own advantage. In the past 
women have suffered privation, endured hard- 
ships, performed the most heroic feats with 
and for men, and never a word was said about 
its unwomanliness, but no sooner does she be- 
gin to turn her powers to her own and to hu- 
manity’s account, without saying to some man, 
“I do this for you,” or even “by your leave,’’ 
than the whole aspect of things is changed, 
and what in the one case was womanly de- 
votedness, self-sacrifice and heroism, becomes 
in the other unwomanly assurance, and offen- 
sive strong-mindedness, 

For years past the churches throughout the 
country have been growing more and more 
dependent for their support upon the exertions 
of women. If a debt was to be cleared off, or 
an organ purchased, a vestry carpeted, or the 
Sunday school library replenished, the women 
must take hold and see that it was done. So 
they have given tea-drinkings and oyster-sup- 
pers, got up fairs, had tableaux and private the- 
atricals, and even turned beggars, going from 
house to house soliciting contributions. But 
when the money was got together, it was duti- 
fully handed over to some church committee, 
composed of course entirely of men, and by 
this simple process the whole transaction was 
rendered eminently right and proper. There 
was no indelicacy in selecting the prettiest 
and most attractive girls to act as saleswomen, 
and preside at the tables, no indelicacy in urg- 
ing them to use their utmost ingenuity to ex- 
tort money from the pockets of men, nothing 
unwomanly in their being the central interest 
of a promiscuous crowd assembled to see 
the tableaux or the play. But let some wo- 
man, prompted thereto by the instincts of her 
nature, ascend the pulpit to utter there her 
profoundest couvictions, to translate religion 
into life, to say from her woman’s heart and 
woman’s experience what no man has ever 
said or can say, but what many a man would 
be glad to hear, and lo, Christendom is con- 
vulsed. The clergy convene and the unquiet 











| ghost of St. Paulis invoked to stay the innova- | 


| tion. 

It is a pity that these learned gentlemen 
| should be so deaf and blind to the logic of 
events. A greater than St. Paul assigned to 
| from the day of her creation all the 


| woman 
functions of the priestly office. Teacher, 





is an individual no less than a man, sustains 
the same indestructible relations to her Maker, 
is equally responsible for the use of her pow- 
ers, and the largest liberty for individual. de- 
velopment that does not impinge upon the 
like liberty of every other, is the only just law 
for woman as well as for man, 

Reading not long since Victor Hugo’s novel 
of “The Man who Laughs,” I could not help 
thinking how like the work of his Comprachi- 
cos is the conventional training of women. 
No matter with what diversity of character 
they are endowed, they are all to be run in 
one mold, fashioned to one pattern, Women 
may know so much and no more, say the men 
of the nineteenth century. It is not our pleas- 
ure that they should know more. We do not 
choose that they should share equally with us 
in the advantages of the college, the lecture- 
room, and the liberal professions. But mean- 
time the tide of progress deepens and broadens; 
your hands, my brotbers, cannot stay it, nor 
your voices turn it back. Only a few years 
hence, and you will all believe in the equality 
of woman, in her perfect right to do and be 
whatever her powers will enable her to do and 
be; and you will have quite gotten over your 
anxiety lest a move thorough culture should 
make her less womanly. 

It is in the perfection of her individuality 
that the true charm of woman consists, At- 
traction is due to that sacred essence of person- 
al diversity in kindred unity—that difference 
in degree of the common elements of all, by 
which we escape monotony on the one hand 
and discord on the other. Any invasion of 
the discriminations of nature weakens the 
power of attraction. In proportion as a na- 
ture is dwarfed, subjected to hindering re- 
straints, it becomes powerless. No fragment 
of a world has the planetary attraction of a 
whole sphere, no half-expressed woman, cling- 
ing and subordinate, has the charm of one 
who stands in the well-poised development of 
her entire nature. We wait the womanhood 
that shall define its own sphere, the manhood 
that shall respect and reverence that definition. 

Cevia BuURLEIGH. 





TWO PRIMA DONNAS—NORTH AND SOUTH—A, 
. CONTRAST. 


We are told that blessings brighten as they 
take their flight; but the Rosa opera troupe 
was very radiant during the whole of its stay, 
and certainly its departure was not dim; for 
seldom has Flotow’s ‘‘Martha” been more 
charmingly enacted or sung. Castle’s voice 
had been as delicate and flexible as a Jouvin 
glove, all the evening, and Parepa was in one of 
her happiest moods; even though her superior 
size and power had made her seem, amid the 
surrounding pigmies, likea star from the Brob- 
dignag opera-house; still, our handkerchiefs 
would wave at the close, and indeed, let us 
really rejoice in the conviction that this prima 
donna’s whole structure—her vast, yet beauti- 
ful proportions—her enormous wealth of voice 
—the gigantic indefatigability which enables 
her to take with unwavering freshness a heavy 
part in two operas within the space of seven 
hours, are steady, indubitable proofs that she 
comes from a sphere of superior robustness, to 
dwell among us for a space. I know there 
was a trill, that night, which seemed to have 
been struck between two unsympathetic tones, 
and was extremely ‘‘wobbling’’ in its effect; 
but then, trilling is like curly hair. If nature 
has given youa bent in that direction, it is 
lovely; if not, the curl-papers will always rus- 
tle in the distance, crimp it as you may. Nev- 
ertheless, straight voices and straight hair are 
often very beautiful and certainly Madame Pa- 
repa’s throat is a phenomenon, a prodigy. 
Sprung from the English and Greek races, per- 
fect antipodes of nature, she has the strength 
of the one—the richness of the other, and is am 
houor to both. 

And again we are to have Nilsson—a cool, 
silver zephyr from snowy Swedea! With, 





poorer vocal aud executionary powers, she yet 
| brings a stirring charm from her northern 
| mountains—a peasant sincerity and radiance 
of feeling, which open for her the doors of ev- 
ery heart, and make her the triumphant queen 
| she has risen to be. Unable to fill the place of 
Jenny Lind, the champion representative of 
what Scandinavia can produce in this line, 

she yet hasa precious uiche, quite her own; 
| and, long after she and we have all grown 


well as for women. If it be shameful that a | consoler, inspirer, she has been in all ages, and | hoarse and gray, we shall gladden as we remem- 


woman is impure, so it is for men; let there 
be no distinction morally or legally. Those 
men who selllicentious books and papers over 
their counters, and display them at their win- 
dows, should be closed by a just public indig- 
nation. Books and papers which cannot be 
found sold openly in New York are unblush- 
ingly sold over Boston counters. Children 
should not be taught by ignorant domestics 
that which should be taught by pareuts. The 
best place for a woman who wishes to reform 
is in a good home, where everything is pleas- 
ant and cheerful. Mr. Vibbert closed by urg- 
ing all to treat erring women kindly. Throw 
open the doors, and welcome them, and throw 
around them arms of Christian love. 


From official statements we learn that in the 


| if she feels called to exercise in public the 
powers which she has always been exercising 
in private, by what authority shall men say 
her nay? 

Whence comes the right of these our broth- 
ers to say how we shall use the powers with 
which God has eudowed us? Where are their 
credentials for the authority which they as- 
sume to exercise over us? Where got they 
the right to themselves, to life, liberty, and the 


man beings have they to which we are not 
| equally entitled? 1, for oue, am heartily tired 
| of thisassumption. In bestowing powers God 
implies the right to use them, aud man kas no 
more right to define the sphere of woman, to 
say how she shall use her powers, or where 
| she may not use them, than woman has to ex- 





pursuit of happiness, and what rights as hu- | 


ber how we once saw aud heard the bright 
Norse snow-bird, Christina Nilsson ! 
: J. B. A. 


WOMEN PREACHING. 





Rev. Celia Burleigh preached-in her own 
pulpit, Brooklyn, Coun., last Sunday, from the 
words, “I pray thee have me excused.” 

Lucy Stone preached in the pulpit of Rev. 
Mr. Cudworth at East Boston last Sunday 
evening. Her subject was, “The Bible Posi- 
| tion of Woman.” 

On Suaday, the 18th inst., the pulpit of the 
| Unitarian church in Mansfield was occupied 
by Rev. Mary H. Graves, the pastor, who de- 
livered a discourse on “The Diguity of Labor,” 
from Prov, 22: 22, “Seest thou a man diligent 








last twenty-five years, during which coolies | ercise a like authority over man, A woman | in his business? he shall stand befure kings.” 
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in life. Because I am so fortunate as to have 
a home is just no reason.at all why I should 
work for nothing. For me to allow myself to 
be imposed upon, and others in similar cir- 
| cumstances, make it necessary for many a poor 


Siscellany, 





“THERE WAS A ROSE.” 


BY MRS. 8, M. B, PIATT, 





‘*There was a rose,” she said, 
“Like other roses, perhaps, to you. 
Nine years ago it was faint and red 
Away in the cold dark dew, 
On the dwarf bush where it grew. 
“Never any rose before 
Was like the rose, very well I know; 
Never another rose any more 
Will blow as that rose did blow 
When the wet wind shook it so. 
“ *What do I want ?”—Ah, what? 
Why, I want that rose, that wee one rose, 
Only that rose. And that rose is not 
Anywhere just now? God knows 
Where all the old sweetness goes. 


| life away in unhealthful toil.” 
| “Well, Gertie,” replied Mrs, Rathburne, “if 
you dislike to sew as much as you say, why do 
you not teach the district-school? Your edu- 
cation is sufficiently thorough to admit of it.’’ 
“And how much should I receive for that, 
pray ?”’ quickly responded Gertie; and, with- 
out waiting for a reply, continued—“Two dol- 
lars per week and ‘board round,’ maybe; and, 
as these country towns only furnish schools 
during two or three months of the whole year, 
I would be without employment the greater 
portion of the time. As for the city schools, 





| Twould find it extremely difficult to obtain 
“T want that rose so much ; | the situation of teacher, as I have been told 
I would take the world back there to the | that there are often as many as fifty applicants 
night | whenever a vacancy occurs.” 
When I saw it blush in the grass, to touch ‘But, Gertie dear,”’ interrupted her mother, 
It once in that fair fall light, 
And only once, if I might. indignant fault-finding do? I do not see that 


“But a million marching men you can do better than submit to fate like the 


From the North and the South would arise? 
And the dead—would have to die again ? 

And the women’s widowed cries 

Would trouble anew the skies ? 


“No matter. I would not care. 

Were it not better that this should be ? 
The sorrows of many the many bear,— 

Mine is too heavy for me, 

And I want that rose, you see!” 
—Allantic Monthly. 


—-— 


UNDER THE SKYLIGHT. 


BY C. P. CRANCH, 


I have no office with staring sign 
Down in the noise of the crowded m@rt ; 
A window square to the sky is mine, 
In an humble loft where all apart 
I live with my friends, and books and art. 
No currents of gold from Wall street come 
To breed the fever of loss and gain; 
But the golden sunlight warms my home, 
Or on my skylight patters the rain, 
While I paint or sing my castles in Spain. 
No checks that smile for a day, and melt, | 
The postman brings to my humble door ; | 


| married,’’ 

Here Gertie’s indignation reached its cli- 
| max as she exclaimed impatiently, “Married! 
| Why, mother, what do you mean by that? 
| Surely you do not expect me to be married 
until I meet some one whom I love above all 
others ?” 

“I know,” rejoined Mrs. Rathburne, ‘‘but 
you are now eighteen, if you are such a little 
body, and all girls at your age indulge dreams 
| of some day having homes and families of their 

own. Would you like to be an old maid like 
| Rebecca White, who comes here so often with 
, the gossip of the neighborhood ?” 


, 


“Please, mother, do not compare me in any 
| possible or probable future with that igno- 
rant busybody, whose uncultivated mind, de- 
| void of resources within itself, seeks employ- 
ment by meddling with other people’s affairs. 
I think such a woman better a thousand times 
| remain single, than to perpetuate her own ig- 
norance in the training of children. For my 
| own part, if I cannot be other than such an 
| old maid, I'll not risk the doubtfal chance of 
making myself better by getting married.” 
Thus conversed the little heroine of this 
sketch with her mother, as both sat sewing 
one cold, sleety night late in November. 
| She was accustomed to speak thus freely as 
| with an older sister, for the fact of her being 
‘True love’s bank—can it ever break ? the eldest of the family, together with her 
What if it should? The sun in the west | naturally independent, self-reliant disposition 
Sinks and rises again, to make | and rare soundness of judgment, caused Mrs. 
A long, long banquet of give and take. | Rathburne to look upon her as a friend and ad- 


. : , | 
Time is passing, but time is renewed, | viser. She felt, though unacknowledged even 
Life runs over with wealth untold ; 


to herself it may be, the superiority of her 
Age grows younger in all that is good, daughter’s intellectual strength, and depended 
Reaping the fields where youth stood cold | 
In the drear, bare furrows, and dreamed of | the stronger. 
gold. 
What if the light of our matin prime 
Struggle through clouds with a pallid beam ? 
One ripe day of life’s latter time 
Is worth a hundred of fitful gleam— 
Is worth long years of an aimless dream. 
Oh, misty land of uncertain youth, 
Low-lying swamps of fear and doubt! 
We have ‘eft you below for the heights of 
truth, 
We have found through a pathway out, 
Below us the youths and maidens shout. 


But letters from friends, whose love is felt 
To be richer than all the golden store 
Of the millionaire whose soul is poor. 


Gold is good, but it is not the best, 


Everybody called her “little Gertie” on ac- 

| count of her tiny figure, golden hair, and gay, 

piquant manner. She was pretty, notwith- 

standing she possessed an intellect, and the 
not invaluable concomitant, common-sense. 


- “~ . os . tae > 
“There, Gertie, draw your chair nearer the 


and makes me fee] sad and despondent when 
I never had so much need of cheerfulness and 
| courage. 
and we are alone, I may as well tell you what 
I have deferred already too long.” 
“Why, mother, you certainly would not keep 
| any great trouble from me!’ 
**The reason why I have not told you before 
| is, that I did not want to trouble you so long 
as I could possibly avoid it. 


Wandering, careless, through roads unknown, 
Wrapped in the warm, soft, vapory air, 
Here in the clear, still, upper zone, 
We see how wide is life, how fair, 
While age’s light gilds age’s care. 
What if the suow-wreath crowns our heads? 
We gain the electric strength of frost: 
We are treading the path each mortal treads; 
We are nearing the spring, we have count- 
ed the cost; 
We trust, aye, know we shall not be lost! 


—<—_— 


“‘You remember when your father had that 
long illness, severa] years ago? Well, at that 
time we owned this cottage and garden, for 
your father had been very industrious, and 
saved his money, till he had paid every pen- 
ny that he owed. But at the time of which I 
[For the WomAN’s JOURNAL. speak, he was obliged to hire money in order 

GERTLE RATHBURNE. to defray the expenses of his tedious illness. 
omy | One misfortune followed another and ultimate- 

“Oh, dear!” sighed little Gertie Rathburne | ly he had to mortgage our home. We have 
—“I do not want to sew all my life long! I | tried to do the utmost in our power to avoid 
am heartily tired of these pants. To work | giving up the cottage, and hoped by paying 
from six o’clock in the morning till nine in | the interest till Willie and Fred are old enough 
the evening for forty cents, is enough to dis- | to work, that we could then liquidate the 
eourage any one. Just think of it, mamma, | whole debt. But we have failed to do even 
two dollars and a half per week! only enough | that, and now our home must go. 
to pay my board. If I had no parents,and| “Your father thought he might obtain the 
depended wholly upon myself for support, | means from a friend to retain it six months 
what should I do?” | longer; but in that case 1 see no way of re- 





“But, my dear, you are at home, and have | funding the money, and it is useless to incur | 


nothing to pay for your board, and your fa- | another obligation.” 

ther and I are only too glad to have you with “How much will be necessary, mother?” 
us. Aud,” continued her mother, “what you { “Seventy-five dollars.” 

earn by making the ‘sale-work’ obtained in | “If I were only aman, now,”’ sighed Gertie, 
the village you can expend for your own | “how quickly 1 eould earn that amount. 
clothing. We would give you that if we were ( Why, even an uneducated, laboring map here 


able, but there are five more to be provided | in the country can earn a dollar and a quarter 
for, and we could not possibly dress you as | per day in winter, and in summer from two 


well as you desire, therefore, 1 wish you | tothree dollars. All I can get for sewing is 
would try to be contented.” 

“But, mamma, it seems too bad for a gir) | harder to saw wood ten hours than it is to sew 
who has any brains to bow down here, from | fifteen. I really cannot understand why a 


morning till night, for such a mere pittauce. | woman ought not to receive as fair remunera- | 


J think one ought to receive a tair equivalent ‘ tion for her labor as a man. It costs as much 


for one’s labor, irrespective of one’s position 


| girl, without home or friends, to wear her | 


even if I possessed the necessary qualifications | 


| “admitting all this, what good will all your | 


rest of girls, and remain with us until you are | 


| upon her as the weaker invariably do upon | 


fire, forthe night is so cold, and the wind | 
| shrieks so that it seems really dismal without, | 


Now that the children are asleep, | 


| forty cents, and I don’t believe it is one bit | 


for her board, and aman can dress well on 
less money. It is absolutely wicked to force a 
woman to look upon marriage as the only 
| means by which she can ever obtain a home. 
There is a great wrong somewhere, mother, or 
| this state of affairs would not exist.” 
“The wrong is evident, my dear, but how 
| to right it is the question.” , 
| “It may be evident to youand many others, 
| but let it only become so to those in power, to 
the leading minds, and the question of reform 
will not long remain difficult of solution. 
However, the discussion of this topic will not 
| pay my father’s debts or prevent us being 
turned out of home.” 

“Yet,” returned Mrs. Rathburne, “1 imag- 
| ine one topic to be about as fruitful of results 
| as the othef, for we might talk until morninz 
| and we should still be unable to ward off the 
blow.” 

“Not so, mother mine,’ replied Gertie, after 
a little earnest thought, “not till Gertie Rath- 
burne has made one prodigious effort will she 
see her dear parents lose this pretty home.’’ 

“Hush, dear, you do not know what you are 
saying. There is nothing that you ean do.’’ 

“We shall see. Just induce father to keep 
the place six months and don’t worry anoth- 
er bit; we shall stayin our dear little home 
yet.” 
tween her tiny hands, she kissed her mother 


fondly, and hastily saying good-night, she | 


tripped lightly away to her own room, 
Having lighted her lamp and locked the 
door, she opened a black walnut box that 


| stood upon her table, and took therefrom sev- | 


eral rolls of closely-written MSS. These she 
examined carefully one by one until, apparent- 
| ly satisfied, she made her selection, and spread- 
ing the pages out before her, commenced to 
correct and copy with the utmost care. 

All night she worked as never before, and 
just as the gray light of dawn appeared in the 
east, she completed her task. 

Only one hour did she allow herself for rest, 


package in her hand she started to the post- 
office, a mile distant. 
mother had breakfast ready, but as she often 
| took early walks, no comments were made or 
questions asked. 

During the ensuing fortnight Gertie assist- 


but abandoned her sewing and spent every 

leisure moment in her own room, from whence, 

until a late hour each night, the rays of a 
| bright light gleamed forth. All the energies 
| she possessed were enlisted in what she had 
| undertaken, for she was resolved that nothing 
should be wanting to ensure success. 

At the end of the second week she received 
| two letters. Eagerly, but with trembling fin- 
| gers, she opened them, for she knew they 
| were from the editors to whom she had sent 
her two first sketches. 


| ten dollars in one and five in the other! 
| Never in herlife was she half so happy as 
when she laid the money in her mother’s hand, 


and told her how for that, for more than a | 


| year, she had been writing stories and sketch- 
es; that a portion of them she had destroyed, 
but a few had of late re-written, and sent to 
the editors of various magazines. 
“I at first intended to keep it all a secret 
from even you, mother,” said Gertie, “but I 
| was too happy to remain silent.’’ 

“Thank God, my dear child, thank God! 
never did my home seem one half so precious 
as when I thought myself about to lose it.” 

ertie was not obliged to wait six months, 
only three, in order to place in her father’s 


Bun 


hand the coveted seventy-five dollars, and be- | 


fore two years had gone by, she was enabled 
to pay all his debts, and thereby remove the 
great burden of care from those she loved. 
Thus commenced the career of one who has 
since become well known to the world, and 
has done much to mitigate the wrong she, 
like many of her sisters, so deeply deplores. 
For the sake of convenience we have called 
her Gertie Rathburne. Ruth We 


A FEW WORDS TO THE GIRLS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








Who will hem the pillow-cases? That is 
the old, old question. Undoubtedly Deborah’s 
grandmother asked it, and the mother of Mir- 
iam, and the neighbors of Anna the prophet- 
ess; Joan of Arc unquestionably beard it; 
and Elizabeth Fry, and Elizabeth Browning, 
aud Florence Nightingale, and Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts, and Prof. Maria Mitchell, and the 
rest for whose sakes the world cau well afford 
to bem its own pillow-cases, or even to hire a 
seamstress, if need be. There seems to be no 
dearth of pillow-cases by their default. It is 
a shifting question, and the fashion of it pass- 
eth away. Who will embroider tapestry ? 
Who will run the spinning-wheels? Who will 
overcast, and hem, and run, and backstitch ? 


| Go to the factory-loom for your answer, and | 
| hear the voice of Elias Howe, what it sayeth! | 


The burden of domestic care will devolve on 
women exclusively as long a8 women exclu- 
| sively will bear it. It will subject itgelf tu the 

ordinary rules of division of iabor just as soon 
| a8 women decide that it shall. Three-fifths of 
it, at a modest estimate, can easily be carried 
without the four house walls; but women 
' muust carry it, 


Playfully taking the care-worn face be- | 


and then, before the family were astir, with a | 


She returned just as her | 


ed her mother as usual in household duties, | 


What was her surprise and delight to find | 
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the man I'd go on my knees to,” Lizzie an. 
swered with great disdain. 

“Just wait, girls,’ and away flew Ella up 
stairs into Lizzie’s bedroom, and, seizing a for- 
lorn picture of a man off the mantle-piece, 
which Lizzie had drawn, she ran down again, 
All out of breath she held it up, exclaiming~— 
“Here he is, poor old Sammy Tommy; is he 
not enough to inspire love in any womanly 
heart?’ Then standing in front of Lizzie she 
said with mock gravity :-— 

“Will you, Elizabeth Bell, take this man, 
Sammy Tommy, to be your loving and most 
obedient husband ?” 

Lizzie saying “yes,” she went on, “And you, 
Sammy Tommy, will you take Elizabeth Bell 
to be your beloved wife and promise to obey, 


Whatever else you do, do not assume that 
you must write for the press. Given a dozen 
girls, there are not likely to be any more of 
| their number found qualified for suecessful 
authorship than of the same number of young 
men—perhaps one in» the dozen, perhaps 
none. Yet, turn those dozen girls out into 
the world to earn their own living to-day, and 
eleven out of the twelve will send a MS, story 
or poem to the editor of the most scholarly 
magazine in the country within a week. Out 
of the dozen boys, perhaps three will fly the 
sane pretty, delusive kite awhile; nine will go 
to sweeping stores, and making brackets, and 
starting hot-houses, and making shoes, and 
supporting themselves and their parents and 
two sisters, before you can turn around. “If 
the verses are not poetry, I must sit down and | and not to find fault?” The picture made a 
hem aprons to the end of my life!’ writes one | tremendous bow. 
little girl, quite as if there were only poems} ‘hen you shall have the privilege of be- 


and aprons in the world; and when I tell her ing called Sammy Tommy Bell, the beloved 
tostudy medicine, or turn bookseller, or work | husband of Elizabeth Bell.’ 


on a farm, does she do it? “Hurrah, hurrah! three cheers for Eliza- 
Yes, now that I think of it, I remember one | beth and Sammy Tommy+” 
—justone. She cid it. She put aside her pa- 
pers; she bore to think the literary world | 
could live without her; she locked up her | 
| desk, and went into her father’s medical office, | 
and wrote:—“I go to Philadelphia next year, | 
and am glad from the bottom of my heart 
| that Ihave made the choice I have.” And 
when I saw her name on the title-page of a 
little Sunday school book, the other day, had I 
any doubt that it was a better book than she 
could have written if she had tried, in her un- 
trained, uneasy, unadjusted state of three years 
ago? And did I not say: 
with her—pill-box and pen! 
Make up your minds, girls, that to stand be- 
hind acounter, or sell strawberries, or appren- 
tice yourself 1¢ a wholesale druggist, or engrav- 
er on wood, or dig potatoes worthily and success- 
| fully, is better and nobler than to write a third- 
| rate poem or meander through an idle story; 
and that the world can well afford to dispense 
| with a dozen such authors as you stand a 
| highly reasonable chance of proving to be, in 
exchange for one refined, clear-headed, true- 
hearted and successful business woman. 








‘Well, but Lizzie, you won’t make him do 
housework, will you?’’ pleaded timid Alice, 
who had forgotten her trouble in the uproar, 

“Housework, indeed! Well, Alice, that will 
depend on the work—how much there is to do; 
I’m sure he shan’t sit behind the stove while 
I’m getting heated over it, and then coolly re- 
mark at supper, ‘how nice if the coflee could 
be brought on hot, or, ‘the biscuits are a lit- 
tle sour,’ or, ‘the bread is stale’ &e. Nol 
when he works I work, and no longer.” 

“Lizzie,” asked Ella, “would you make the 
poor soul wash dishes ?” 

“If I'm not too good to wash dishes I sup- 
pose he isn’t,” she retorted. 

“But,”’ says Alice, very timidly, “could you 
love aman who would submit to a woman ?” 

“Goodness gracious! Alice, is it worse fora 
man to submit to a woman, than for a woman 
to submit to a man? Love him! I would 
adore any man who would give me my rights, 
and one should certainly rest when he does.” 

“St. Peter and St. Paul! if Lever heard the 
beat,” cries wild Ella; “I do believe she would 
make him nurse the babies!’’ 


All good chance go 


hae ‘Well, I suppose they would be as much his 
| WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN EMBRYO, OR, SAMM_” | as mine,” she replies. 
TOMMY. “But you know the Scriptures say that wo- 


; man is the weaker vessel, and I suppose they 
know,” says Ella. 

‘Let men treat us as if we were the weaker 
by helping us, instead of making us bear the 
heavier burdens, and let them show their 
strength by giving up to the weaker. Cer- 
tainly the one who gives up his will is the 
stronger, man or woman.” 

Poor Sammy Tommy is pitied by all the 
girls. 

“Well, poor soul, he does not look as if he 
would last long. How lovely his tombstone 
will look! ‘In memory of my beloved hus- 
band, Sammy Tommy Bell, the husband of 
Elizabeth Bell.’” S. P. B. 


In 1857 a boarding-school was opened in the 
town of Rolandville by a clergyman’s widow. 
She was noted for her piety and strictness, 
| which seemed to make the girls all the wilder 
| when she was not present. The boarders 

were twelve in number, and a more romping, 
| noisy set was seldom seen. 

One day, at recess, the girls were all at the 
| front window, as usual, watching those who 
| passed by. Presently they saw a half-grown 
| boy go past with a milk-kettle dangling at his 
side. They knew he would soon return, and 
watched. Ella, the leader of the fun, said: 

“Now, girls, by Jacob and Job, I will have 
| some fun. You all watch me and do as I bid 
| you.”” 

They all looked breathlessly until a pair of 
long legs, with a very thin body, made their 
| appearance, coming up the street. Up flew 
the window-sashes with a bang, and the girls, 
at Ella’s bidding, broke out in a loud laugh. 

Poor H——, for that was his name, blushed 
scarlet, and his long legs flew along the 
pavement; but, it being very slippery, just 
as he was opposite the windows away went | appearance leaves a wide margin for doubt. 
| his heels and up went his kettle. With a| The clown at a circus wears not a more stun- 
| desperate effort he recovered his balance, | ning or parti-colored costume ; in fact, his has 

and was out of sight, followed by peal after | the advantage of being sufficiently “taut”—to 
| peal of laughter. use a nautical phrase—to interfere with loco- 
“Oh,” said Ella, holding her sides,“wasn’t | motion; while theirs—what with disgusting 
that jolly? Did you see how red his face humps upon their backs, and big rosettes upon 
grew ?” | their sides and shoulders, and loops, and folds, 

“Yes,” answered Emma, “‘and he almost fell | and buttons, and clasps, and bows upon their 
—I could almost have jumped out of the win- skirts, and striped satin petticoats, all too short 
dow if he had gone down. Alice, what is the | to hide often clumsy ankles—an«d more colors 
matter with you, you never laughed ?”’ ' and shades of colors heaped upon one poor lit 

Then Ella spoke up, “Alice, he must be tle fashion-ridden body than ever were gather 
your beau, or you would laugh too; only see | ed in one rainbow—and all this worn without 
how she blushes; she is in love with him, I { regard to temperature, or time, or place—I say 
do declare! You never saw him but once, | this presents a spectacle which is too disheart 
you say. Well, all the better, love at first | ening even to be comical. One cannot smile 
sight. Oh, Alice! I wouldn’t have thought it | at the young girls who are, one day —Heaven 
of you. Now you needn’t cry, for we all know | help them—to be wives and mothers. Wives 
your tender heart couldn’t resist such beauti- | and mothers! I say to myself, as I see the 
ful long legs.’’ throat and neck with only the protection of 4 

Here Lizzie came in, and Ella, dancing to- | gold locket beween itself and the cold autum 
| ward her, said :— nal winds. Wives and mothers! I say, as | 
“Don’t you think H—— would make Alice a | see them ruining their feet and throwing thet 
| good husband? one she could love and re-/| ankles out of shape in the vain endeavor 
spect and obey ?” walk on their heels like corks, fastened far int 

“Indeed, Ella!” answered Lizzie, ‘I'd like | the middle of the sole of their boots ; and thot 
to see the man I would obey; obey, indeed! a | boots so high upon the calf of the leg, and # 
man, no! the vbey, if there is one, will be on | tightly buttoned across it, that circulation * 
the other side of the house.’’ stopped, and violent headaches follow. Wivé 

“Ho, ho! Hear, hear!’ screamed Ella, | and mothers! Isay, as I see the heating abs 
“wouldn’t you obey him? No man with any | burdensome pannier tacked on the most delr 
wit would have you if you did not; but I don’t | cate portion of a woman’s fraine, to make stil 
| suppose you would tell befurehand, would | surer confirmed invalidism. What fathers 
| you?” husbands, brothers, lovers, can be thinkilf 

“Of course I would; I’m an honorable wo- | about, to be willing that the women they Jove 
wat; but mind a man—never!’ Shesaid this | and respect should appear in public, looking 
| with as much dignity as a little fat body could | like women whom they despise, is a marvel # 
assume. me. Why they do not say this to them, 

“Girls, girls, only listen ; I expect she would | shame them into a decent appearance—if thet 
rather marry a soft, sickly, weakly man—one | glasses cannot effect it—I do not hnow. Ob, 
who wouldn’t have an idea of bis own, than a | the relief it is to meet a lady, instead of @ bat 
noble, handsome, gallant fellow, to whom | let-girl! Oh, the relief it is to see a heal} 
avy woman would go on her knees.’’ firm-stepping, rosy, broad-chested, bright-ey# 

“Your gallant man! I would like to see | woman, clad simply with a dress all of one 


A WOMAN ON WOMAN'S FASHIONS. 


BY FANNY FERN. 


When I say that the street dress of the ma- 
jority of respectable women of New York to- 
day is disgusting, I but feebly express my emo- 
tions. I say the respectable women, and yet, 
save to them who know them to be such their 
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or, and free from bunches and tags! I turn 
to look at such an one with true respect, that 
she bas the good sense and courage and good 
taste to appear on the streets in a dress befit- 
ting the street; leaving to those poor, wretch- 
ed women whose business it is to advertise 
their person, a free field without competition. 
If I seem to speak harshly, it is because I feel 
earnestly on this subject. I had hoped that 
the women of 1868 would have been worthy of 
the day in which they live. I had hoped that 
all their time would not have been spent in 
keeping up with the chameleon changes of 
fashion, too ugly, too absurd for toleration. It 
is because I want them to be something, to do 
something higher and nobler than a peacock 
might aim at, that I turn heartsick away from 
these infinitesimal fripperies that narrow the 
souland purse, and leave nothing in their wake 
but emptiness. Nor is it necessary, in avoid- 
ing all this, that a woman should look “‘strong- 
minded,” as the bugbear phrase goes. It is 
not necessary that she should dress like her 
grandmother in order to look like a decent wo- 
man. It is not necessary she should forswear 
ornamentation, because it were better and 
more respectable to have it confined to festal 
and home occasions and less to the pubiie 
promenade. She is not driven to the alterna- 
tive of muffling herself like an omnibus driver 
in January, or catching consumption with her 
throat protected only by a gold locket. Oh, I 


wish that a bevy of young and handsome girls, | 


of good social position, would inaugurate a 
plain, ladylike costume for street and church 
wear. I say young and handsome, because if 
an old woman does this, the little chits toss 
their heads and say, “Oh! she has had her day 
and doesn’t care now—and we want ours.’’ 
Now that’s perfectly natural and right, too, 
that you should have your youth; that you 


_ should, as giris say, “make the most of your 


selves’; but in doing so don’t you think it would 
be well not to lessen or cheapen yourselves ? 


and I submit, with all deference to your dress- | 


makers and mammas, that every one of you 
who appear in public in the manner I have 
described are doing this very thing—are defil- 
ing womanhood, and bringing it into derision 
and contempt, whether you believe it or not. 


—-=— 


SHALL OUR DAUGHTERS BECOME SELF- 
SUPPORTING? 


BY HELEN P. JENKINS. 

There is a serpent in the world as wily as 
the one which obtained access to the garden 
of Eden. It has nestled treacherously in the 
nobiest hearts. It has whispered in the ears of 
Eve's daughters and Adam's sons a pleasing 
falsehood which has done immeasurable 
harm. It hassaid, “All women were made to 


be supported by men; marriage and maternity | 


are the only duties of women, and any other 
occupation for the purpose of earning a sup- 
port is disgraceful.” 


It has been alying serpent, for it has never | 


been able to prove its assertion. 

There has never been one hour in human 
history when existing facets would sustain this 
theory. 

If all fathers were rich and generous, if all 
women could marry men of their choice, and 
those men were always magnificent in pocket 
and heart, and never died, never broke down 
in business or health, never deserted their 
homes, and trouble never came in any shape 
—we might half believe this serpent. 

But what are the facts? Fathers are notal- 
ways able or willing to support their daugh- 


_ tars. The noblest daughters do not like to be 
dependent upon their fathers. 


All women do 
not marry. Do not start in surprise! it is 
even so. There are this day in England four 
hundred thousand more women than men to 
marry them! and one and a half million of sin- 
gle women between the ages of twenty and for- 
ty. There are in the State of Massachusetts 
alone, thirty thousand more women than men 
tomarry them, And those who do marry do 
not always get supported; they do not all 
marry generous men nor prosperous men. 
Husbands sometimes get sick ; sometimes die ; 
some desert or neglect their families; some 
squander their meas; some ure lazy, so that, 
take society throughout, more married women 
are compelled to support themselves and their 
little ones than are comfortably supported by 
husbands. I know these are not poetical sen- 


timents—they are facts, and ugly ones at that. | 


I know it disturbs the delicious theory of lov- 
ing protection of tender women by brave men, 
and “all that,’ which chivalrous-hearted men 
love to dwell upon, and which they assert is 
the basis of human society; but we have to 
deal with facts which confront us, and not 
with charming theories, 

‘These facis are sufficient reasons why daugh- 
ters should be trained to self-support, even the 
daughters of wealthy men. Vicissituces work 
terrible havoe with wealth, and the largest 
fortune is not so safe a friend as the capacity 
to do something. 

A good story is told of Stephen Girard, 
whose nephew had been with him some. years, 
and expected to inherit a Jarge fortune from 
his uncle. He one day broached the subject 
to Girard, aud was met with the rebuff, ‘‘I 
haven’i any money for you, young man, I 
Want you to learn a trade.” The young man 
had too good sense to demur, and after some 
consultation decided to learn coopering. The 
next morning ftouund him, coat off, toiling be- 
side other apprentices. Fora year he worked 
faithfully, when, one day, he appeared before 
his uncle, according to request, with a first- 
class barrel of his own making. “Now, young 
man,’’ said Girard, “you are rich without me. 
In case of misfortune you have a good trade 
by which youcan support yourself, Now you 
are fit to share some interests with me.” 

This idea is sound. No matter how much 
wealth lies waiting for you, young man or 
young woman, it is safer and better to have 
acquainted yourself with some occupation 
whieh in an emergency can support you. It 
is the surest way to happiness, to safety and 
to virtue, 

Investigations reveal the startling fact that 


four-fifths of the prostitutes in our great cities | 
have .never been taught anything; have no 
knowledge or training which could bring them 
even the smallest support. Who can tell how 
closely this fact stands related to their sad con- | 
dition? Not many women .sin thus for the | 
love of it. Men do; womenseldom so. Most 
of the women of this class have first fallen 
through betrayed affection ; resulting from the 
miserable and mistaken way we educate girls, 
which robs them of sterling independence and | 
self-assertion and makes them passive and | 
weak—trusting, we call it—but it is not trust, | 
it is weakness. Having once erred, thereis no 
way in our professedly Christian civilization 
tor them to retrieve their reputations; they 
must zo down or starve. Many vain, thought- | 
less girls are attracted to this life by the glitter 
of fine clothes and elegaut surroundings 
which honest work could not obtain, and to 
which many of them have never been trained. | 
They are not sinning for lust—they are sin- 
ning for money. Now, if every girl in the na- | 
tion, rich and poor, was trained, thoroughly | 
trained, to do some honest remunerative 
work, conscious of the strength and indepen- 
dence she was gaining—conscious of the dig- | 
nity of labor and the dignity of self-supporting | 
| womanhood, the severest blow would be giv- | 
en to this social demon which it has ever re- 
ceived or ever can receive, except one, which 
need not be discussed here. 

Another reason our daughters should be- 
come self supporting is—the consciousness of 
independence is absolutely essential to wo- 
manhood, as it is also to manhoed. What 
would be the character of that young man | 
who never expects to earn his own livelihood, 
| but hangs arcund home doing little jobs, and 
goes to his father, even when he is twenty- 
five, aud explains that he needs a few dollars | 
to buy a cvat, or a pair of boots, or a little 
change for a necktie? Such beggary has pre- | 
cisely the same effect upon a woman's charac- 
ter as it would have upon a man’s; but we 
are so used to the effect upon woman’s, we 
| have come to think it is God’s tinting, and 
} not human bungling. Every woman of any 
| spirit detests this dependence—this everlasting 

asking for money. Any woman or girl who 
| has earned a few dollars which she feels is her | 
own, to use asshe will, without question or | 
| criticism, is prouder and happier than with 





five times that sui handed reluctantly from 
a father’s or husband's pocket with the taunt, 

“Women use so much money!” 
Then, the discipline to the whole character | 
| which comes with self-support is, of itself, a | 

liberal education. 
| I questioned a lady ofa man whom she had | 
| met. “He is an ordinary man,” she said; “but | 
| if he had been a woman he would have been 
stupid.” IL exclaimed. She persisted, and 
with reason. “As he hadn't much brains to 
start with, if he had been all his life confined 
to the routine of housekeeping, seldom com- | 
ing in contact with the world, always having 
to beg for the money he must use, instead of | 
making it himself, he would have been a very | 
inferior person.” If self-support can so devel- | 
op and strengthen the character in one sex, | 
why vot in the other? The_ pettiness, nar- 
| rowness and unhappiness of women would be | 
greatly diminished if some healthy, remuner- 
ative occupation filled their lives. 

$ut with this universal training of our 
| daughters for self-support, there must and will 
come a revolution in the prevailing sentiment 
that it is disgraceful for women to earn money. 
It is respectable for a woman to work her- 

selfeven to death for the church, for the hea- 
| then, for some society, for relatives, providing | 





| there is no remuneration, but the moment | 
money is received itis disgraceful! Many sin- 

| gle women consent to drudge, without pay, in | 
| some relative’s family, aud be snubbed in the 
| bargain, rather than learn some trade or ven- 
| ture into business, for the moment they do this 
| for self-support they “lose caste.” 

An educated woman, acquainted with all | 
sciences, philosophies, reading the great poets 
in the original Latin and Greek, is despised by | 
a fashionable woman who can’t spell English | 
correctly, because the former teaches to sup- 
port herself, and the latter is supported in idle- 
ness by a rich husband. 

American women should be ashamed of this | 
sentiment. It is un-American, undemocratic. | 
Itis out of place in our republic. It is a rag | 
from the torn garments of Old-World aristoc- ; 
racies. If we must have an aristocracy in this 
country let it be one of intellect and virtue, not 
| of money and idleness. 

There is much less of this spirit among men 
than women. Genuine American men have , 
| respect for honest labor. About a hundred 
| years ago men laid aside their gold lace and 
| velvets, their plumes and frills, embroidery and 


] 


| é : 
selves and commanding the respect of others. 


They founded a republic on the principles of 
freedom and equality. One of its fairest blos- 
soms is the idea that honest labor is noble. 
As democratic ideas have pretty thoroughly 





| caused a great deal of fun. 


| buckles, and weut to work, respecting them- | 


cured men of false notions on the subject of ia- | 


bor, there is some hope for woman. 

| When women have beeu made members of 

| this republic they will, perhaps, become im- 
bued with demociatic principles, and discover, 

| among other things, that labor is honorable, 

| and that self-supportis as noble in women as 

in men.—Pittsbury Leader. 


FRANCIS JACKSON'S TESTIMONY. 


“I believe that the movement for Woman’s 
Rights is the most important reform of the age, 


and still more important for the ages to come. | 
| It includes man’s rights in the truest sense, | 


not only for this generation, but for all succeed- 


| Ido not believe it possible 


| ing generations. 


to inaugurate a reform more world-wide or | 


more just. I have always believed in the prog- 


ress of the human race. 


the summit of human progress ; but both sexes 
must travel it abreast, or it will never be reach- 


ed,” 





HUMOROUS, 


When is a clock on the stairs dangerous ?— 
When it runs down, 

In a recent theological prize fight in the 
Presbyterian Synod over woman’s right to 
preach the Gospel the New York World says 
that Cuyler came up Suuileying. 

A dejected-looking y man, who asked 
the editor of the Danbury News what was the 
charge for inserting an announcement of the 





| No. 


In this reform | see | 
the way opening, broad and beautiful, toward | 


| 
| 





death of his wife, being told that it would be | 
done tor nothing. brightened up considerably | 
for one in his affliction, and piously observed 
that “death had been robbed of half its ter- 
rors.” 


“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, ‘‘that a 
little temper is a bad thing in a woman?” 
“Certainly not, ma’am,’’ replied a gallant phi- 
losopher; “‘it is a good thing, and she ought 
never to lose it.’’ 


A much bereaved widower, who has just at- 
tended the funeral of his third wife, has the 
photographs of the three departed in a group, 
within which his own picture is the center fig- 
ure, and underneath is this touching inscrip- 
tion: **The Lord will provide.” 


_ A preacher out West was lately referring to 
instances of the special providence of God, and 
mentioned the cases of two widows noticed in 
the Scriptures. “In the one case,” said he, “the | 
widow's husband was dead!” At this point he | 
Saw 4 smile upon some countenances ; his lap- 
sus lingue struck him, and he corrected him- 
self by saying,‘‘In fact, both of the husbands 
were dead!” 


A worthy deacon, in a town somewhere or 
other, gave notice, at a prayer-meeting the oth- | 
er night, of a church meeting that was to be 
held immediately after; and unconsciously 


| 
! 
| added: “There is no objection to the female | 


brethren remaining!” ‘This reminds us of a | 
clergyman who told in his sermon last Sunday 
of a very affecting scene. where “there wasn’t | 
a dry tear in the house!” 


The Charlestown Chronicle says that one of | 
the best things at the Woman’s Bazar was the 
art gallery, and the best thing in the art gal- 
lery was No. 117. This mysterious number 
The young lady 
attendant was well suited for her position, | 
keenly enjoying the joke. During the fair, 
while she was alone with the works of art, a 
young gentleman sauntered in, inspected the 
exhibition of talent, laughed at the puns, and 
was about to retire, when the lady said, “Oh! 
you have not seen 117.’ The young fellow 
looked at his programme—‘‘117—“One sweet 
kiss before we part.’’ He blushed, gave a hes- 
itating step towards the door, and again looked 
atthelady. She piteously continued, ‘That is 
my duty to show you, that is why I at here.”’ 
The color grew deeper on the poor fellow’s face. 
He looked as though his faith in woman’s 
modesty had received a death-stroke ; as though 
man were down-trodden and oppressed. The 
lady advanced toward him, took his hand and 
laid in it the biggest sugar kiss that you can 
buy at a confectioner’s. With a sigh of relief, | 
and a guilty, confused look at his own thought, 
the modest young man burst into a laugh, and 
coufessed it was the best joke of the fair. 





A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERICAN 


CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 


Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattreas. 
te FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 17. STEAM KILN. tf 
“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 

Aso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 


} 
| 
Are valuable and most useful books, and show how | 
disease can be eradicated by the Mind and Vital Mag- | 


| netesm without medicine. 


They will be sent free, on receipt of $1.50 each, by 
A. 8. HAYWARD, Magnetizer, 32 Dover Bt., - 


Feb. 10. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Curves. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, . 

THOsk WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. } 

Remember Dr. Spear can be cousulted 
upen all Disea-es. ly Jan. 27, ‘72. 





WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 
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SILENT SEWI 


ITs TWISTED 


NG 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 


MACHINE 


LOOP STITCH 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(Illastrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 





o—— 
| Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at their Mar- 


ket Value. 


Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, 


for those who cannot pay full price at ones. 


Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


Mr. FE. W. Nerv: 


‘“Me.rosx, November 29, 387). 


Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express opin- 
ion fully would require more space than you have allotted me, e — 
I have owned and ased in my family three of the double-thread sewing machines, before I knew of the 


Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal 


with these machines took us down in our own estimation amazingly. 


in the family, so difficult were they of management. 


in ability to the average of women, but our experience 
We almost needed a machinist resident 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 


everybody uses it, from peter femi/ias, who comes from 


the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 


repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 


els and sews carpeting with it. 
And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; 


it will do anything and everything that is expeeted to 


be done with a needle; it is 3» simple, so easily managed and so difficult to get out of order, that it is aceessi- 


ble to the whole household 


Mustin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabries—it declines to sew none of these. 


IT used 


to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 


use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands open for the use of anybody as does the piano. 
over four years, and if I could rot replace it by another, money would not induce me to part w 


Yours truly, 


I have owned it 
ith it. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

Editor Woman's Journal.”’ 


eS 
Mrs. EHlenry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“T have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker and Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. 


I usethe Wilcox 


& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


-— 





- NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 


142 Tremont Street, 


Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATEST 
JUST 


STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 


OUT. 








CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passe parteut Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


* Dec. 10. 3 BEACON 


ST., BOSTON. 








United — Piano Makers’ 


(CHarTerEeD New York, May, 1860,) 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and CU pright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall [ren Frame and Overstrung Base, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and sin 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and y of 
tone throu hout the seale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leadi janists and musical artists 
all over the country. ese pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the esta nt of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 


Woman’s Medical Colle ge 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 aad 1305 d Av corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in tae New York Lufirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 





For announcements and particulars address the Seo 


retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secoud Avenue, New York City. 


IT PAYS! 

W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a suceess unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine, for home 
reading. The price of subseription is only $1.00 a 
year. We are determined, regardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
In short, our premiums are so liberal 


| that any one having a little spare time can in a few 


| 
| 


‘ 


evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 


| Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Urgans, 


Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, coutain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WH IrlAKER, 
GLLMORE & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dec. 23 tf 
J. G LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 

PICTURE FRAMES, 

Ne. 148 Eliet Street, 

(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 

The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


Home of Health. 


Boardt L 
of Health, No. 41 weno em Se. wane Hndinan aynene, 
Excellent accomm tions mauc 

ag ity will find here a safe 


rmanent, received. and Electric Baths in 
the ey MILLER, HAYNES & CO., 
| al 


THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OPF THE — 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
CANNOT BE DOUBTED. 









+ + 


SVU 
MARK. 





in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 

| ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 

| Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 

| suit the purchaser. 


| Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agena, 
349 Washingtom St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. om 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYVYANCERS, 


| New 3 Pembertou Sq. (Reem 23), Beston. 
Examination of Titles of Reali Estate in ail the 
| Counties ofthe-Commonweaith. Drafting of ali kinds 
| of Instruments relating to Real and Persenal Katate, 
| Copying done with neatuess and dispatch, 
DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. Stevens. 
Jan. 21. tf 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hnarek 


| New Seales, New Styles aud Reduced Prices, Pi- 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
3385 Washington St., 


May 27. BOSTON. ly 





| 

‘TURNER & CHENEY, 
| Attorneys and Oounsellers-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq, Besten. 


C. W. TuRNsR: H. R. Cupyer. 
Lae Bint: 
| F. VOGL & CO. 

FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Besten, Mass. 
Praxepssic Voor, 
May 2. 


‘5. C. Vous. ly 









Colonel Higginson told us some droll facts | to the usual law, the commitments should | FATHER TAYLOR, THE SAILor PREACHER, 
concernin igs of Georgia (we won- have been this vear over 4700. 


isa biography of the gifted and eccentric pas- 
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never been allowed to read or speak their Own 
productions even when graduating. 





Last Monday morning, at an express session 
of the Radical Club, Mr. Francis Abbot, of 













the prevalence 





the Toledo Indez, gave us his Darwin-worship 
in an interesting, though rather Paradoxical 
form ; since we al felt callsd upon to bristle 
for religion, yet found, after all, that the es. 
Sayist of the day thought himself “nearer, my 
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Detroit, read at a recen 


The classes of prisoners who are now receiy- 
ed into the institution, including the house of 
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Mr. E. R. Rockway of ed 
t prison reform meet- |; 


In the Sandwich Islands the natives are dy- 
ing out, Singularly enough, one of the 
causes is said to be a well-meant effort to 
check the ravages of licentiousness, 
American missionaries introduced a Pena} 
Code to preserve female Morality. The result 
has been that the unwedded mothers learneg 
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In very truth, we could 
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mark now and 


ails the Darwinites, motion, was 
first given to matter, was eloquently asked by 
Mr. Alcott and Dr. Barto. Of course, no one 
could answer, 

But the leader himself, the great founder of 
Darwinism,—into what will he develop? Old 
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in the Territory of Wyoming. 

he house of shelter department is practi- 
cally a higher grade of the female department 
house of correction proper, it having 
character Somewhat since it was 
Female 
progress are 
the shelter, where they live as @ family organ- 
ized upon the Cudperative plan substantially as 
before described, There are no | 
to prevent escapes; no punishments are inflict- 
ed; no approach to prison discipline is at- 

he gir i 
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Moreover, there is a local flavor about the book 
which belongs to New England and to Boston. 
HoMER Anp SocrArEs is a translation from 


Mrs. Eliza 
Winchel} Smith, in 93 PP., 12mo, publisned 


It consists of interesting though apocry. 
Phal legends concerning the private lives of 


deed, seems almost impossible even for 


labor of love, the pro- 
ceeds being devoted, by Mrs, Smith, to the es- 
tablishment of an Episcopal ch urch in Natick. 
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Rome, and give premiums for fertile marriages, 


The New York Times deprecates the demo. 
cratic drift of Society as shown by the fact that 
“the mechanic’s daughter insists on dress_ 
ing as nearly as possible after the Style of the 
merchant's wife,” and “she must have her pi- 
ano,” &c. The result of this ambition may 
be injurious, but the symptom is a good One, 
in that it shows a tendency toward “leveling 
up” rather than “leveling down.” The de- 
sire to be as good as one’s neighbor is whole: 
Some emulation, since it is a stimulus to cul- 
ture and an agent in all substantial improve. 
If the desire develop in such frivolities 
as dress, the fault is not so much “the mechan- 
ic’s daughter's” as “the merchant’s wife's,” 
incidental evils of the 


Maria Theresa of Austria developed a char- 
acter which attracted the admiration of Ey- 
rope. She serious] y contemplated taking com- 





















































but never mind !) - ~ : : p and of her armies herself. She loved her a 
Teligious, must ‘Ow to be the Isaiah of ++}, | On Monday evening the time is devoted totheir| This is a Strange book with 4 strange title— i y . 3 
Po showin a the A > a nha These voices from afar, then, broke in With | personal Sewing, the days being all occupied | 9 series of sketches of misplaced affection on pusband, Duke Francis, treated him nc ee ‘ 
? 8 pe that is to come— Welcome though all untutored numbers, upon | wit manufacturing clothing for the stores, h t ted hopelessly, ej | 2°": and was anxious to confer honor upon b 
the mystica] Messiah of monkeys, who, enter. the usual esthetically equal strain. A Western | On Thursday evenings a friend from Detroit | he part of persons Separated hopelessly, ej him; but by nature vastly his superior, she in- t 
ing the human family in the rear shall drive Calvinist clerical as we gathered seemed to always reads to them selections or suitable Sto- | ther by age, temperament or cir cumstances, Suinctively assumed the command. She led; 
us forward into Something beyond, and ah— have enjoyed himself highly, and expressed atte, fill whe eins dressed om oy dy from the object of mcit love. The interest is he followed. She was a magnificent rider 5 
who shall Paint our Successors ? his delight at our Progressiveness, Won't he | ed upon such yoo de or hase took as me deep but Painful. There isa somewhat mor- Her form was the perfection of grace, Her } 
Mr. Weiss was of opinion that Darwin had catch it when he gets home? This reminds | ™4y choose. At the close of” this Thursday | bid intensity and Sentimentalism about the beautiful, pensive, thoughtful face was tanned bl 
done perfectly right in omitting to print the f the Re evening reading, these and such invited guests | book. As a Study of love under false condi- by the weather, All hearts throbbed as she mn 
us of the Rey, Mr, Cuyler, a Brooklyn or rom among the female Prisoners at the house b h , ue 
name of God on his pages. He would Say, On | New Jersey Presbyterian of the cloth, who has | of Correction as are permitted to come out for | UPS the book is instructive, but suc aye Swept before the ranks of the army, on a spir- wl 
the contrary, that if he has been misunder- been pretty well rattanned lately, for having | this entertainment, have tea and Some simple | Tiences are cer tainly exceptional and can only | ited charger, with her 8orgeous retinue, ap- « 
Stood, he has only himself to thank, If this dared invit e a Quakeress to preach in his place | wwchmonte served to them with the Polite- | occur where sound common-sense and genu- pearing and disappearing like a meteor, She ne 
8 oe a : : : " | hess an Manner of ‘oud society, ft hich | ; inei ipni 
ystem be worthy of acceptation—if to miscon of worship. Poor Miss Smiley! Her friends a even! family Pad nad ‘ om vy < _ , a ine principle have forsaken the helm and left was as devout as she was brave, winning the — 
strue it be ignorance, pains should have been are nearly as bad as her foes since her quon- ing for the night, | Should be glad if you could | ‘he ship of lite to drift amid shoals ane homage of all Catholic hearts. In the long = 
taken to show that these innovations in the dam ecclesiastical host, in his anxiety not to | look in upon this company of thirty or more | breakers, Stil] there is a breath of New Eng- list of Sovereigns, we know not where to 
theory of Genesis are not made upon the basis be mistaken for a su ed of female suftr e, | Women, well dressed, in their pleasant parlor, | land air, which Stirs the languid, tropical at- | Point to mar or woman of more imperial en- 
of any denial of the great causatory Power mixes it up with a tie ins de an vo fathered about in groups, listening to the ne /Mosphere with Suggestions of purity, The ergies, of more exalted worth, ” 
" 2 ~ | Ing and se Inga € Same ime; ora erwards . Se ft P 
© suspect, however, that Mr. Darwin’s is one Spread as it is lamentable. This dreadful mis- Sipping their tea and chatting Pleasantly as la- | fault is in the theme. The old should love, éo The Trumansbarg Sentinel contains the le 
of those natures possessed of great theological conception may in Part be owing to Mrs, | dies do; or, when kneeling while the lady in | love, but not often as they are described in this marriage notice of Miss S. A. Stillwell, and 
modesty, which, unwilling to further the Victoria Woodhull the notoriet f wh ‘4 charge—their teacher, their friend—leads them | book as loving. The love of old age is deep and imme diately after the death of the same lady, 4 
spread of doubt by specifying their scruples _ mety Of whose | in the evening prayer,—I am sure you would | tender, but it is calm, like the fading twilight | 5 dates of wedding and death beingonly two Wi 
yet feel that the reat questi ite tenets on the Social question is as widespread | not know they were prisoners unless you were in an evening sky € dates of w g eing only 
me g q on can only 48 their atrocity, We fear, too, that there is | Previously informed of that fact. It is to me . days apart. The bride was but eighteen years 
solidly solyed for their own minds by death, much deliberate and willfal misunderstanding | Hot only a beautiful sight, but an Inspiration We shall look with interest for other and old, handsome and interesting, and as far as B 
the universal] turnkey, who lets US out, instead | aud a help to hold on and wait until the kKind- | more cheerful stories from the same pen. ; 
f the matter, i any one knew, in perfect health. She went 2 
f . o | 'y Sentiment of Society sees the Strength of th an : n e 
be > a > le O bse d th And Mr. Dall (so the Christian Examiner | Social instinct to save the lost, and will Sustain See to the hotne of her husband with him, and 7 
. ale Owen observed ¢ at he | sis us) has become a Hindoo by fatth! Ac- | usin a wider use of it among the Prisoners of | CONCERNING WOMEN, Just after arriving went Up Sstairsin a lively 4 
saw no incongruity between the Darwinian | thon and reiiction are always ¢ ual and cont our institutions, — manner. Being absent a long time, her hus- Wile 
theory of gradual “transformations and that | tu and coutra- ishmnen7¢ Dlanche to provide prison es. George Sand is lying almost hopelessly il] ; - ing dead | Ww 
which tells us of sudden creations; ang al. | 7» Say the laws, It is only twelve years since tablishments for the female prisoners of a state at her villa. She is 68 years old band followed her and found her lying “ ; ean 
“ tthe ze | this excellent missionary sent us Jagut Chun- | o average civilization, I would build no grated , , the room above, Heart-disease is accredite 8 
though disclaiming all tincture of « orthodox” | in Gangooly, wh ose beautiful pro cells save for the few,—not bastiles, but homes, Several young ladies attend the recitations with having been the cause of her death, but Wi 
religionism, showed strongly the stamp of the | + : 3 where, sustained by their own exertions, the ] i i ies ; : € 
and wonderfully radiant eyes will be well re- i : ig and lectures at Cornell University, itis understood that her immediate sudden de. 
Scottish mind, ineffaceable even by the most Social nature of these women, which often a : , 8 , 
ardent spiritualism Ss peck ; membered by many, ‘There have been vague twines about some sinful Support for the want | Mrs Mary A. Goodman, a colored woman, | mise Was brought about by tight lacing. She Wild 
ratoaady Siees a . ie on was very hints, since his return to Iodia, of Philip’s | of Something tter to lean upon, shall be fa- | who recently died at New Haven, left her en- | ran up stairs in haste, causing an accelerated Pa 
pron Fo greng fj 7 4 : aston to th (sueh his Christian name) having become less y pan toward Gust aia lt ears be | tire Property, about $5000, to the scholarship circulation, which, impeded by her tight corset, Soul 
= a nod aed “a : a and charming than he certainly was while here; tion of these qualities aan in the pt ne fund of the Yale divinity school, ruptured a blood vessel, It is seldom that the Fat 
* tog hens but we believe him nevertheless to be still in | mother, The results obtained from the whole | Ip Switzerland it is Said that editors who | shroudso quickly follows the bridal robe, Shatt 
stamp. Some minds love to liken these some sort a progressista while Mr. Dall is prob- | System here—hygienie, industria), educational advocate W,. ’s Rights ted a ___ Roc 
changes to those of our earth’s Surface; the j ; and religious means all com ined, notwith as ere Sly are prosecuted ac- I L NOTICES 
£radual to those slaty formations the result of ably basking in the Brahmaputra and Irra- standing the acknowledged imperfection of cording to law, and one narrowly escaped con- SPEC A ‘ Upro 
Ong ages spent in water and mud—th e sudden waddy, or whatever the mystic streams may be, | their Organization and application—demon- Viction recently, in the canton of Uri, = nt W ‘Club, Toy 
Strates i \- ‘ * oman’s Club, . 
to those vast volcanic transactions, the meas- ba rection af ae een lyf ing by sich agencies nes ly of roduc: Napoleon Bonaparte said of his mother, On a br there will bea report on i Wild 
ureless records of Which we stumble on daily, imated by the lay dable desire of washing away | ° aracter with the majority of prisoners, | “She had the head of a man on the shoulders Industrial Education, to be followed by discussion, B A 
This reminds Us to state that Mr. Abbot read a : Ould this progress be Continued for sufficient of @ woman, Losses, privations fatigues, had | a+ 3.30 P. M. yt 
beautiful metri cal ascription beginning “Go, his previous unbelief. To speak soberly, that me, and could the eeeequent circumstances no effect upon her; she endured all, heaved Pee nn Frot 
- ’ which has allured Mr. Dali (if indeed, he has | Of prisoners be measurably controlled for a ” Meeting in Cambridge. 
of the granite, etc.—his own undoubtedly, and left his. former moorings), is Probably the | time even, there is little doubt but a very large | all. An adjourned meeting of the Cambridge Woman 
whieh we would Bladly quote at length, if F Proportion of the Population of our prisons The Ladies’ Art Association of New York Associati ill be held at the residence of Wild y 
memory had held out, although it must be beauty of those wondrous ancient books, of would be returned to society as respectable and gave a reception recently, at Clinton Hall pop = os ‘= . Kirkland Pa Cam 
’ i ’ ’ rs.C, ¥, man, No. rklan q - 
Owned that ere Was a Certain dreariness mip ante nd ne eane pens é — nseful citizens. and a very large number of visitors were | bridge, on Wednesday, Feb, 28th, at 3 o'clock P.M. Farl 
about it. To 8° to church in a granite qu his ha el Sort oes : sa a a Present. Some seventy paintings were exhib- | All persons interested are cor dially invited to be pros- But ne 
onverted! e 
would be very grim and gritty mode of must have towards him that puzzled feeling LITERARY NOTICES, ited, not a few of them showing considerable » ¥ Order of the President, , ned 
worship; yet here again the extremes meet, experienced by the Continentals towards the we ment. A. A. FELLows, Sec. ; Wild w 
since what would have Seemed so saintly to English government in Marlborough’s day,or| THE Wortp ALMANAC is just received. It! Mile. Emma Albani, the Canadian nightin- =. oer You: 
the fathers of ola? Fancy them trying to ° ' Woman Suffrage Meetings, Ik 
Patronize Mr Abbot d find by the Rey, Chas, Beecher’s Congregation | Contains a mass of valuable information, Po- | gale, not having the fear of Mesdames Dahl- Mr Warner Johnson is arranging meetings for the i now 
that they had only wont 4 Torta? after all, towards their pastor, In both these instances | litical and Statistical, 8ren and Sherman before her eyes, has just | agents of the Massachusetts Woman Su Asso =o The 1 
( > . been singin with great success, at Fi ciation. It is very desirable that these winter even. : 
Mr. Aleott was in a singular mood, and an- — —o — oe : wg ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PARASITES sa and wil! nae her deta in London at ee ings should all be made to Ae te, cane: There be 
nounced that he had Produced m onkeys, We : Y, turned r 84t round and Said: | the Human Skin and Body is a small practical P if should be at least one meeting in every town and vil- 
hardly suppose his children would care or de. No! After all, we prefer the original status,” treatise on a disagreeable subject, by Dr. Jef. | Garden in April next, lage in the State. Ada C. Bowles, Margaret Ww. 
But one would 800n grow prosy (if indeed | fries published by Alexander Moore We are Mrs. C. H. Hutchinson, who Prevented | Campbell and Mary F. Eastman have been doing ex- : 
serve to be ranked in this category He spoke th ’ ‘ little rest from the B 
at dreadful goal has not already been Jon lad to see that plensy of in d ter | burglars from carrying off hundreds of dollars | cellent service, and after a © test from the Bazar, 
with cheerfulness of his imaginary offspring, © attained,) in attem ting to catal h 8 : Prency AP and warm water from the bank at Trenton, N. J tly, by | #Fe again ready for the field, Any person who de- 
and considers that animals (poor dumb | **' : P ng a atalogue the | are the principal re:nedies recommended, on tne bank at Tren om, _ 2 Seenily, by sires @ meeting in his town should confer at once with 
things!) are the result of man’s evil passic Singular aberrations of man’s will and creeds ; Siving a timely alarm, has received a silver tea Mr. Johnson. His address is 250 Main street, Worces- 
Now we Perfectly with Mr. Alc m in ea 80 this briefest Chronicle must be wound up | THE Two Faminy MOTHERs is a Swedish Service, worth $1000, from the bank, as an ey- ter, Mass. 
wish that Darwi,, ie called his book the as. | With the homely recommendation, Suit your- Sea” Bong and Sear sated by Mar d | ence of its gratitude, In behalf of the Executive Commiitee. 
cent, and not descent of man. For Heaven's a so o do no mischief; but mind and Published by Lee & Shepard. ‘ Old women of marvellous longevity seem Suees Wane tees — suntan. - 
sake let us ascend just as hard and fast as we| p° ey t » i and “p place, that you The style is lively. The book has that pure | somehow to 8ravitate to the almshouse, Lan- | - 
Can, putting space at least (if not open defiance bien at who “ape yet yf certainty | ang Sraceful quality which Seems characteris- caster, Mass,, has in its Poorhouse one “Aunt i“ Y TE E R PH ” , 
and denial,) between us and our orang-outang | Whic Pa in the enthusiast: “7 know 7 am tic of the novels written by modern Swed- Gates,” 101 years old, who distinctly remem- P RA YER S B L G A ' Havin 
originators ; but that man shall ever generate right } JR. A, ish women. Without Sreat intensity of pas- | bers seeing her father take down his gun to go | MR. CONWAY'S discourse on the above subject lecturing 
an ape we indignantly deny, Some poor idiots >= S1on or purpose, it is pleasant and interesting, | forth and fight at Bunker Hill, in South Place Chapel, England, will appear in I spent 
seem born as low down in the seale of bein | RESCUE or WOMEN, It leaves the reader cheered and instructed Maggie Desmond, an English burlesque ac- THE RADICAL After a 
4s human nature can Possibly sink; yet they | The labors of Charles Brace in New York in ps if hd the society of genial and estimable | tress, who came over here to perform at the mye ie by A. JavRram, the brilliant young the vars 
never develop hands instead of feet, furry coy- | reforming and obtaining homes for Vagrants | ‘Tends, “Alhambra,” New York, and who was for a | Hindoo on “fue State op Scusweis0 Tuovaur can trul 
erings, or tails, Badly as their Wicked or un- | has had a most wonderful effect upon the sta- RapIca, PRoBLEMs by ©. A. Bartol Pup. | While quite a favorite, was found in @ garret | in ENatanp.” Mr. Conway ‘writes, “11 wisi open men and 
fortunate parents may have done for some of | tistics of crime in that city. It must be re- lished by Roberts Brothers, ‘ F in Bleecker Street, one day this week, dead, | the eyes of some who fancy that the missionaries sent to seemed 
these poor creatures, God h said,as Danish | membered that vagrancy includes a8 ageneral| ‘This volume in 400 Pages, 12mo., discusses having actually died from want and starya- —" only @ numberof ignorant idolators to deat by base 
Knut once archly pretended to do: “Thus far fact, prostitution, petty larcency and pocket- Seventeen important topics in as many chap- | tion. She had been deserted by her husband. “THErsm” jg the subject of a thoughtful paper by their ma 
shalt thou 8°, and no further,” The Step be- Picking. ters with the bright, animated simplicity char. | The poor Creature was buried by Subscrip- | Sauvet LONGFELLOw, which everybody should read others ae 
yond the idiot is the absolute sterility of | Of female vagrants there were imprisoned, acteristic of the writer, Jt is full of earnest | tion among the profession there. GPa Tor,”—a serial ce atone hy wwsighe 
Wretches wh h th f rity, | 4) New York city prisons, in 1857, 3449; 1359 : . *. G. Farrvretn, is continued. As yo 
Ps i fe © 72: 18629040: » io) and con enses into a ©W words mat- Trin olege as been gener y re- 8 series of essays on 
= es who reach the acme o depravity 5778; 1860, 5880; 1861, 8172; 1362,'2043 > 1862, thought and d into a fe rd t At Oberlin Col) it has be g all FO. B. FRoTHINGHAM’s serie y the Comy 
© race will not deny itself. The worst 1756: 1864, 1342; 1869, 785: 1870, 671; 137,; | ter which might be expanded into volumes, marked that the females Sraduating from the “THE RELIGION oF HUMANITY» Voices of 
zaiscreants never either produce or become | 548, ; ee. Dr. Bartol is no Ordinary radical. He is care- | institution have shown Sreater natural capac- begins with the April number. pe tsid t 
beautiful beasts, They are still men, only female bugreane gears the of from pant of ful in his diction, exact in his Statements, and | ity and scholarship than the male students, Subscription —_ —o. bre ag — Ma rade 
hideous, their Profaned nature yet shining 8 This sun) - ps med Show; and yet in | ¢minently free from the popular vice of sensa- and have accomplished more to commend For sale hy news sales, and at the office . ae ] 
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